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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


YY\HE week has been marked by what may prove a grave 
T misfortune for France. The Chamber, by a vote of more 
than two to one, in a very full house, has affirmed the policy of 
conquest in Tonquin as essential to the honour and the interests 
of France. The attack was feeble, though supported in able 
speeches by M. Granet, editor of La France, and by M. Clémen- 
ceau; but no other known man intervened on that side, and 
M. Clémenceau was fettered by incessant admissions that simple 
withdrawal was impossible. M. Granet charged the Govern- 
iment with breach of its engagements, with concealing the true 
situation, especially as to China, and with sending out insuffi- 
cient forces. It had promised all fine things, but as a result its 
troops were barely able to defend themselves in the Delta of the 
Songkoi. M.Clémenceau pointed out the analogy of the war 
with the invasion of Mexico, and insisted that the Government 
had deceived the Chambers and violated the Constitution, by 
entering on a war “which, if not a war with Anam and 
China, was at least a war with Anamites and Chinese.” 
He animadverted fiercely on the policy cf waiting for events 
recommended by M. Challemel-Lacour, which he defined as the 
policy of the Empire that had led to the invasion of France. 





The defence of the Government was entrusted solely to 
M. Challemel-Lacour and M. Ferry. The line taken by the 
former was that France had originally entered Anam fairly, 
to punish a massacre of Roman Catholics, which is true; 
that Anam is an independent State, which is not true; 
that Tonquin is part of Anam, and that the King there- 
fore had a right to sign the Treaty of Hué. He utterly denied 
the suzerainty of China, and doubted all through the reality of 
Chinese menaces. M. Ferry took up the same ground, deny- 
ing that China would fight, alleging that Li Hung Chang 
had disavowed the Chinese Ambassador—a statement ridiculed 
by the Marquis Tseng in phrases intended to hint that the tele- 
gram was manufactured for the debate—and adding some most 
significant sentences about the value of the province. All manu- 
facturing nations, he averred, were possessing themselves of the 
unexplored markets, and why should not France draw near to 
China, with its four hundred millions of purchasers? ‘One 
must think for the future positions of the sons of honest 
Frenchmen.” A more cynical avowal of a rapacious motive 
Was never made; but it was applauded, as was the statement 
that France had been “aggrandised” by the occupation of 
Tunis, Finally, after two days of very thin and lifeless de- 
bating, the vote of confidence proposed by M. Paul Bert was 
passed by 330 to 160. 





M. Ferry will now, it is believed, ask a large vote of credit. 
He distinctly stated in the debate that it was the intention of 
his Government to seize Sontay and Bacninh, the two fortresses 
on the Songkoi, and that if China resisted he should employ the 


Government, which already reiterates in every telegram that 
the “ health of the troops is excellent,” will be able for some 
time to conceal the extent of the effort to be made. It must, 
however, come out at last; and then, we venture to predict, 
operations will slacken, until at last France has practically 
retired. She has never persevered in a scheme of Asiatic 
conquest. 


The speaking has begun with arush. Sir Henry James has 
spoken at Dumfries, Mr. Courtney at Liskeard, and Mr. Stan- 
hope at Perth; Lord Richard Grosvenor and Mr. Osborne 
Morgan at Carnarvon; Lord Salisbury twice at Reading; Sir 
Charles Dilke four times in Scotland; and Mr. Goschen once in 
Edinburgh. Of these speeches, most of them able, Lord 
Salisbury’s rose to the highest blistering-point; while Mr. 
Goschen’s was, on the whole, the most remarkable as 
a confession and defence of political creed. Sir Henry 
James’s, besides much suave humour, contained a most 
lucid, effective, and, we believe, a most accurate exposition 
of the Tory distortions of the finance of the Government; while 
Mr. Courtney’s was marked by thut rather cut-and-dried official 
dogmatism in which, since his accession to office, he has taken 
pains to excel. We cannot profess to give any estimate, how- 
ever short, of all these speeches,—indeed, many of them were 
intended rather for local than for general consumption; but we 
note with the greatest pleasure that everywhere politicians on 
both sides are doing their utmost to give the constituencies 
some personal contact with those who represent their interests 
in Parliament. That is a kind of political education not only 
better than mere newspaper reading, but almost essential to 
the most profitable newspaper reading on political topics. 


Lord Salisbury boasted at Reading on Tuesday that unless 
you rise to the revolutionary point, you cannot abolish the 
House of Lords except with its own consent; and that though 
fear of death has caused many strange vagaries, it is not easy 
to conceive fear of death resulting in suicide. He went on to 
make the strange and very unhistorical assertion that the 
strong Conservative bias of the House of Lords dates from 
the accession of Mr. Gladstone to power, and was not notice- 
able under Lord Palmerston. Of course no one would expect that 
the House of Lords would veto the Conservative legislation of 
Lord Palmerston; but every one knows that when for once he 
did suggest any strongly Liberal measure,—like the creation of 
Life Peerages,—the House of Lords rose in insurrection against 
him. Lord Salisbury has persuaded himself that the great Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons is an extremely transitory 
phenomenon, and he admitted that the House of Lords could 
not last unless it was sustained by the public opinion of this 
country. To that opinion he proposed to make a most confident, 
and did make a most vehement appeal. 





He declared that Mr. Gladstone’s Government had apparently 
made it its first object to discourage and dishearten the English 
race all over the world, and to fill all who are opposed to them 
with “ wild and unlawful hopes.” The Government were alien- 
ating everywhere British subjects from the British Empire. Lord 
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Salisbury was triumphant over the supposed coldness of the 
French apology for Admiral Pierre’s treatment of Mr. Shaw, and 
declared that in spite of the German leanings of his own policy, he 
had got on better with France than Lord Granville. He believed 
that directly we withdraw our troops from Egypt, French in- 
trigues there will begin, and that our influence there will,—to 
the great disgust of the whole English people,—soon be a thing 
of the past. The same thing, he declared, is happening in Ire- 
land. The Liberal Government is withdrawing its support from 
those who really uphold the Union, and doing everything in its 
power to increase the influence of those who hate the Union. On 
the Reform question he declared that he saw no reason for 
making any difficulty as to the assimilation of the borough and 
county franchise in itself; but he would not hear of assimilating 
the county and borough franchise until he knew what was 
to be done in the way of redistributing the seats, for 
to separate the two measures would be like “ accepting 
the proposals of an architect for making some great change 
in your town, without first seeing the plans on which the 
architect proposed to go.” Lord Salisbury’s simile is not to 
the point. If Reading had positively determined to pull down 
a wall of partition, it might very well set to work to pull it 
down, even though it had not yet decided how to apportion the 
ground on which the offending wall was built. 


Sir Henry James, at Dumfries, chiefly set himself to refute 
Mr. Gibson’s fallacious representations of the comparative 
finance of the two Governments, which he did with uncommon 
ability and precision. Also, in the latter part of his speech he 
criticised very impressively the appeals made by Lord Water- 
ford,—one of the bitterest opponents of the Irish Land Act,—to 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s Ulster audience, not to endanger the 
large concessions they had gained under the Irish Land Act, 
by imperilling the Union; in other words, Lord Waterford 
appealed to the Act which he had described as one of confisca- 
tion, to secure the loyalty of the Irish farmers, and yet wanted 
that loyalty not for the Government which passed the Act, but 
for the Opposition which resisted it! Sir Henry James went on 
to advocate making the residential franchise the principal one for 
counties as well as boroughs, tracing very humorously the 
anomalies of the franchises conferred by cutting tithe rent- 
charges and other faggots into qualifications for party voters: 
He excited great cheering by tracing one of the earliest creations 
of these faggot votes to a certain Sir James Lowther, of West- 
moreland, soon after the Act of 1774. Sir Henry James is 
evidently deeply convinced that enfranchisement of non-resident 
investors in political property of this questionable kind, is a 
bogus qualification of the worst description. 


Mr. Courtney, at Liskeard on Monday, distinguished his 
speech by vehemently opposing any attempt to touch reform in 
the next Session. He wished to see the County Government 
Bill passed first, and he spoke of the resolutions of the Leeds 
Conference with profound contempt, partly because they asked 
to have the County Franchise Bill dealt with at once, partly 
because they had condemned the present minority seats accorded 
to a few great county and town constituencies. Mr. Courtney 
is quite right in saying that the principle of duly representing 
minorities in the country at large is a perfectly sound and abso- 
lutely democratic principle. But does he propose to extend the 
present experiment to the length and breadth of the country ? 
If he does, he takes his stand on solid ground, but hardly, we 
think, on ground on which he has much chance of support. 
If he does not, he must be aware that to represent the minority 
in a few large constituencies, without representing the minority 
at all in nineteen out of every twenty constituencies in England, 
results in an even falser picture of the balance of opinion in the 
whole community, than there would be if there were no minority 
representation at all. 


Sir Charles Dilke has made four speeches in Scotland this 
week, but the speeches are hardly up to the mark of his old 
Chelsea addresses, and it seems to us that he feels more or less 
fettered by his position as a junior Member of the Cabinet. He 
did, however, give a very effective answer to Lord Salisbury’s 
suggestion that the failure of the Commercial Treaty with 
France left us in a worse position as regards our commerce with 
France than we were in before, for he showed that we are un- 
doubtedly, on the whole, in a letter position than that of the old 
Commercial Treaty,—which we never wished to renew, but only 
toamend. And he made a good point against the Conservative 





cry that in redistributing seats we must not go by the « 
numbers” of the population. Certainly, says Sir Charles D; 
we will not redistribute seats so as to go by the“ mere uma 
of the population; but then, at least, we must not go b 
mere absence of numbers, and that is what the Comment 
objection really means. og 


Mr. Goschen’s confession of political faith in Edinburg), 
on Wednesday was very striking, and in many ways Very con 
tagious. He is perfectly right in asserting that moderate Lhe, 
lose influence by want of enthusiasm for their own moderati 
—in other words, by staying at home and reading an ay a 
book, when the less moderate politician goes to the Politica} 
meeting, and inculcates on others his own want of moderation, 
Probably a strongly propagandist belief in political moderation 
is one of the rarest of political qualities. Mr. Goschen als 
described vividly the growth of democracy in this country, ang 
the strange impression of the Tories that the growth of dem. 
eracy is all due to the conjuring of that great magician, Mr 
Gladstone. He held that the weakness of the Tory creed 
on this subject is due to this,—that the party has not 
been merely educated, “but over-educated,” by Lord Beacons. 
field. For himself, he avowed the old belief in the representation 
of classes, and did not want to support the county franchise 
because the class which lives on weekly wages is already toy 
powerful in the constituencies, and does not want any additions 
to its power. He expressed most eloquently his conviction 
of the duty of sustaining abroad England’s credit,—he woul 
not call it England’s “honour,” since the “honour "of 
England was now associated with that great blow to og 
national credit, the swoop upon Cyprus,—but he insist 
on the difficulty, if not impossibility, of at once civilising 
half-civilised nations, and, at the same time, treating their 
patriotism with the respect and deference with which we always 
do and must treat the patriotic feelings of free Western States, 
The attempt to civilise them must, more or less, he said, interfere 
with their freedom ; while the jealous regard for their independ. 
ence must, more or less, prevent their civilisation. The whoe 
speech was full of thought and statesmanship. 


London has been disturbed this week by a great crime, the 
motive of which is still not ascertained. At a few minutes be 
fore eight on Tuesday evening an explosion shattered the end 
carriages of a train travelling from the Praed-Street Station, on 
the Metropolitan Railway, to the Edgware-Road Station ; while 
at a few minutes past eight a similar explosion occurred on the 
Metropolitan District Railway, between Charing Cross and 
Westminster. In the former case, three third-class carriages 
were shattered, and above forty persons injured, four of them 
seriously, though no one was killed, the sufferers being all poor 
men and women. In the latter case, the gas was extinguishel, 
part of the roof over the carriage-way blown out, ani 
three persons thrown down, but no injury was done to life. 
The explosion is believed to be due to dynamite, and the balance 
of opinion among experts is said to be that in each case crimi 
nals, supposed to be ignorant men, had hung infernal machines, 
timed to explode before the whole train passed, out of a carriage 
window, and then cut the string, the intention being to wreck 
the lines, and cause the largest possible amount of injury aud 
annoyance to London. Colonel Majendie, however, has not 
yet given his opinion, nor are the facts all known, and many of 
the theories advanced are only clever guesses. It is well to wait, 
but meanwhile the public attributes the outrage, which has 
profoundly shocked opinion, to some secret society within the 
Fenian organisation, which is “ making war” on the British 
Government by destroying private property and endangenng 
the lives of innocent citizens. 

Mr. Murray Smith, Agent-General for Victoria, publishes adit. 
cular from Mr. Service, Premier of that colony, convoking a “Cot 
vention ” of the Australasian Colonies at Melbourne on Novem 
ber 25th. Each colony is to send four delegates, and the subject 
to be discussed is larger than the annexation of New Guined, 
the control of the islands of the South Pacific. The Australian 
statesmen have evidently perceived that if Australia is to have 
dependencies of her own she must organise a general govérl 
ment, and Mr. Service in his circular lays it down that the 
Convention is “to discuss the basis on which a Fede 
Government could be constituted.” This is an immense expansi® 
of the original idea, and points to the formation, at no , 
date, of a grand “ Australian Domin‘on,” probably richer, i 
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r, than the Canadian one. The movement will have 
owt sympathy of Englishmen at home, who are delighted 
pen the Colonies first develope into States, and then group 
. selves into strong and growing Powers. We are always 

‘shted to depreciate ourselves, and certainly in Ireland and 
th Africa we have causes enough for humiliation, but the 
ntaneous action of bodies of Englishmen is often strangely 
; sfal. There will be a Federal Australian State yet, 
po among the considerable Powers of the world, with a 
Feo constitution which Englishmen at home will carefully omit 
fom their studies. We wonder how many educated men 
among us know the rights of a Canadian “ Province” against 
the Canadian “ Dominion.” 





Mr. W. R. Brodie, of West Savile Road, Edinburgh, is a Tory 
nate of the Edinburgh University, and not quite sure if he 
can vote for Sir Stafford Northcote as Lord Rector. He “ doots v 
if that gentleman “ quite adequately represents the Conserva- 
tive party,” and writes to Lord Randolph Churchill to inquire. 
Lord Randolph’s reply is positively delicious. Yes, he says, you 
may vote for Sir Stafford. Nobody “ adequately represents” the 
Liberal party, and neither Sir Robert Peel nor Lord Beacons- 
feld at any moment of their lives adequately represented the 
Gonservatives. But a Conservative who rejects Sir Stafford 
Northcote must have an “ unduly sensitive political conscience.” 
“Sir Stafford Northcote leads the Opposition in the House of 
Commons ; he has devoted more than a quarter of a century to 
Parliamentary labours ; in that time has sacrificed all his energies 
and much of his health to the maintenance and diffusion of 
sound political doctrine, and among modern public men possesses 
the unique, the unprecedented qualification of being respected 
gndeulogised as much by his opponents as by his friends.” The 
mingled tone of patronage and loyalty in that letter is quite 
perfect. The middy pats the captain on the back, and exhorts 
all A.B.’s to obey him promptly. 





Something is going on in Portugal, and if Lisbon boasted a 
Special Correspondent, we suppose we should know what it is; 
but at present, affairs are a little obscure. As we understand 
the situation, Portuguese Liberals want to reform or abolish 
the Upper House, and are so urgent that King Luis, who 
neither approves that nor any other reform, is said to 
threaten an abdication. This would make his eldest son, 
the Duke of Braganza, a lad of twenty, King, and as 
he is understood not only to be a Liberal, but to entertain 
“Therian’’ views, his accession would be viewed with great 
jealousy by Conservatives, both in his own country and in 
Spain, where only last week, according to the Times, a Cabinet 
Council was called specially to discuss him. These statements 
are, of course, officially denied, and everything is said to be going 
well in Lisbon ; but it appears to be certain that the Liberals are 
exasperated, both about the Peers and the finances, that the 
King is exceedingly unpopular, and that the Crown Prince is 
making a series of long visits to foreign countries. It is probable 
that, in presence of considerable external dangers, everything 
will end in some endurable compromise, the Peers’ veto, for 
example, being limited to one Session. The King, it should be 
mentioned, has none. 


The Times publishes a telegram from its correspondent at 
Khartoum announcing the total defeat of the Mahdi, or False 
Prophet of the Soudan. According to his narrative, which was 
brought in by two soldiers and an Arab, Hicks Pasha, with 
11,000 Egyptians, was attacked (date not given, but between 
September 25th and October 3rd) by 30,000 Arabs, armed with 
lances, They split into two columns, and Hicks Pasha, with 
his Remington rifles, artillery, and rockets, made terrible havoc 
among them. The Arabs at last fled, leaving 8,000 killed on 
the field, and took refuge with the Mahdi in Melbas, where they 
were again attacked and routed, the Mahdi being either dis- 
mounted or killed. The survivors fled to the town of El Obeid, 
which, on October 4th, fell into the hands of Hicks Pasha, 
with the Government Treasury and establishments. ‘The 
‘story looks true in essentials, as the Arabs, confident in 
their Prophet, would attack in that way, trying to sur- 
round the numerically inferior force; but it is doubted at 
Alexandria, the numbers are ridiculous, and the dates are not 
very trustworthy. Why, when victory had opened the road, 
should a messenger take all that time to get to Khartoum, not 
200 miles off P The story, if true, is important, first, because 
the greatest Egyptian danger has ended; and secondly, because 

victorious army will be a more influential force than Sir 
Evelyn Wood's newly-formed battalions, 





The silent struggle which has recently been waged between 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria and his Russian officers has ended 
in the dismissal of the latter. Various reasons are assigned for 
this step, but the substantial one is that the Russians held them- 
selves bound to take their orders from St. Petersburg, instead 
of the Prince. As this position was inconsistent with the 
restored Constitution, Prince Alexander requested Colonel 
Redgher, the Chief of the Staff, to resign, and on his refusal, 
ordered him into arrest. He thereupon resigned, with his sub- 
ordinates, and the management of the Army has been restored to 
Bulgarian hands. The Russian Government affects in its inspired 
papers to approve this decided step ; and, at all events, will make, 
for the present, no effort to punish it, or to remove Prince Alex- 
ander. The Bulgarians, therefore, have their destinies com- 
pletely in their own hands, and will probably restore their Russian 
drill-masters, on the understanding that they are to be servants, 
and not rulers of the Principality. Mr. Forster, who has been 
visiting Sophia, thinks they would do better without an army, 
as they cannot hope to resist a great Power; but he forgets 
that if there is ever to be a Federation of the Balkans, the only 
hope for independence, each State must contribute its quota of 
effectives. 


The Freeman's Journal, which does not know what it would 
be at, is very angry, both with Mr. Leatham and with us, for 
our strong view that the union with Ireland should be preserved 
even at the cost of civil war. We observe that the Belfast 
Northern Whig, in replying to the Freeman’s Journal, declares 
in the most uncompromising fashion that it is not English 
Liberals alone, but Ulster Liberals, who would prefer civil war 
to the beginning of disintegration by the concession of Home- 
rule to Ireland. The Freeman’s Journal prefers, at present, 
Tory to Liberal Government, because it thinks that more could 
be squeezed out of a Tory Government,—by the help of Radical 
aid,—than could be squeezed out of a Liberal Government by 
the help of the “ Fourth Party.” And, of course, the Freeman’s 
Journal has a perfect right to that rather ambiguous position. 
But why it should fall foul of Mr. Leatham and of us for re- 
garding the integrity of the kingdom as the first condition of 
sound policy, is not very apparent. There is nothing very 
illiberal in objecting to go back to the Heptarchy; and there is 
nothing very illiberal in declining to take the opinion of a 
journal which favours the Tories as to what Liberalism should 
imply. 

The Municipal elections this year have, on the whole, 
gone against the Liberals; but that must not be regarded as in 
any degree tending to establish the existence of a true Con- 
servative reaction. The truth is that in all minor contests 
there is a disposition to trim the balance, and give an innings to 
the losing side, but this does not by any means apply to great 
issues, such as a general election raises. When the stakes are 
trivial, a great many people like to see them going to the 
depressed party,—a great many people who have, nevertheless, no 
notion at all of handing over stakes of the utmost value to that 
party for the same reason. Nevertheless, the Liberals will do 
well to remember this permanent popular instinct for giving a 
turn to the losing side, and to work all the harder for their cause 
on that account. ee 


Mr. Matthew Arnold delivered his first lecture in the United 
States on Tuesday, in the Chickering Hall, New York. His 
subject was “Numbers,” and his thesis that the multitude 
generally go wrong, but that the few,—the remnant, he called 
them,—who care for the truth, prevail against numbers in the 
end. It is, of course, impossible to judge of the lecture by the 
meagre epitome of it telegraphed to the Times ; but it seems to 
us certain that to judge by the inverse ratio of the numbers of 
the adherents of any view, would give even a worse rule for dis- 
covering where the truth lies, than to judge by the direct ratio. 
There are questions on which the popularity of an opinion,— 
or, at least, of a sentiment,—is a gauge of its truth, but there 
are no questions on which the unpopularity of an opinion, or of 
a sentiment, is any gauge of its truth. Newton did not stand 
so much alone in his mathematical views, as the man who bored 
the Mathematical Society a few years ago with his demonstra- 
tion that he had squared the circle. A religion which has no 
power to move numbers is certainly false, though a great many 
religions which have a vast deal of influence over numbers are 
certainly false also, Was not Mr. Arnold leading his hearers 
off on a false scent, when he raised the numerical question at all ? 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent, 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 101,%;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—aa 
THE FRENCH DEBATE ON TONQUIN. 


i is impossible for true friends of the French Republic, 

especially if they have wished success to M. Ferry in 
resisting clamour, to read the debates of Tuesday and Wednes- 
day in the Chamber without a sensation of dismay. M. 
Ferry and his colleagues scarcely offer an argument for 
the invasion of Tonquin which might not have been 
used, and was not used, in defence of the Expedition to 
Mexico. The only difference is that the main argument, 
which under the Empire was an ambitious epigram, is, 
under the Republic, a sordid calculation, Napoleon IIL, 
always inclined to vague and mystical utterances, declared 
that his grand object in invading Mexico was to reinvigorate 
the declining Latin race on the American continent ; while M. 
Ferry justifies the conquest of Anam, including Tonquin, 
by declaring that France must think of future generations, and 
that “while every other maritime Power and manufacturing 
nation is getting a share of the unexplored markets of the 
world, France is right in drawing near to China, with her 
400,000,000 of consumers.” In other words, France conquers 
Tonquin in order to open a grand market for her manufactured 
goods. The design of conquest was expressed with the most 
eynical clearness. France, said M. Ferry, had not yet occupied 
the whole Delta of the Songkoi, but she intended to do 
so, and when she had “seized” the fortresses of Sontay 
and Bacninh, both garrisoned by Chinese regulars, she 
could never be driven out, and China would become more 
reasonable. No Minister repudiated or qualified these 
sentiments, and they were endorsed by the immense majority 
of the Chamber, which, by a vote of 339 votes to 160, 
accepted a resolution, introduced by M. Paul Bert, now the 
elected mouthpiece of the Opportunists, approving “ the 
measures taken to maintain the interests and honour of 
France.” To all appearance, the Republican Government is 
as little scrupulous as that of the Empire; while the Repub- 
lican Chamber, except that it contains an Opposition, is as 
ready to vote for filibustering expeditions as the Corps 
Législatif. No passages in M. Ferry’s speech excited 
more applause than those in which he alleged that France, 
having engaged herself in Tonquin, could not “in honour” 
draw back, except, indeed, those in which he boasted that “ he 
had aggrandised France in the Mediterranean by the occupation 
of Tunis,” an occupation, it will be remembered, intended only 
“to chastise the Kroumirs,”’ of whom no one since that moment 
has ever heard. The Chamber, to judge by its votes, has as 
little care for principle as ever, and is as easily carried away 
by phrases about the honour and the interest of France. 


Nor is this all. The parallel between Tonquin and Mexico 
is closer still. The failure of the invasion of Mexico was due 
in the main to a political blunder of Napoleon III. He had 
made up his mind, in common, no doubt, with many other 
statesmen, that the South would succeed in its war for in- 
dependence ; and it was the victory of the North, and the 
menacing attitude assumed by the Cabinet of Washington, 
which ultimately led to that astounding act, the abandonment 
of the Emperor Maximilian, and to the fall of the short-lived 
Mexican Empire. The Government of the Republic is making 
an almost precisely similar blunder as regards the Powers 
which will ultimately protect Tonquin. Unless both M. Ferry 
and M. Challemel-Lacour are inventing beliefs, which, in 
spite of the statements made by the former about the 
Kroumirs, we cannot suppose, both of them are convinced that 
China is, as M. Granet put it, “une puissance négligéable,”— 
an unreal Power, which may safely be disregarded. They 
either hold, or affect to hold, that she dare not declare war, 
lest she should break in pieces; and that if she should resist 
a French occupation of Tonquin, it will not be necessary even 
to send an army, but her defeat may be left to the powerful 
fleet of France. So confident was M. Ferry of Chinese power- 
lessness, that he treated the Marquis Tseng, who would lose his 
head if he outstripped instructions, as a sort of diplomatic im- 
postor, and read aloud a telegram from M. Tricou, now at Shang- 
hai, stating that Li Hung Chang had disavowed the Ambassador. 
Li Hung Chang! The Chamber, which knows as much of the 
personages of China as of the great men of Siberia, was so 
moved by these mysterious syllables that it remained in com- 
motion for five minutes, and, it is said, voted under the 
impression that China had withdrawn her opposition, the facts 


being that Li Hung Chang is Viceroy of Pecheli, and though 





in some sense “ Premier,” has no more power to « disavow ” 
the Empress’s Ambassador than Lord Spencer to Fs 2 
avow” Lord Lyons. No inquiry was made as to ~ 
the Viceroy had disavowed—he had probably on] = 
gretted the rather unusual publication of despatches ; ih 
Marquis Tseng—but every one jumped to the conclusion the 
war being imminent, China had given way. The dren 
incident, possibly prearranged, soothed away Opposition. NV : 
of the great facts of the situation—that Pekin cannot fe 
attacked, except by a large army; that the Chinese have drilled 
and organised 100,000 men under American and German offen 
and armed them with Remington rifles ; that the Imperial Gove 
ment cares nothing about a blockade, which will’only reales in 
own ideal of non-intercourse with Europe ; that this blockade will 
vex and worry not only English traders, who are long-sufferin 
but German traders, who are not; that Russia only two a 
ago shrank from war with China ; and finally, that the Tartar 
dynasty would be lost if it gave up Tonquin—were so much 
as alluded to by the Ministry or the Members of the majorit 
or, for that matter, by any speaker of the Opposition, Bo 
majority and Ministry are plunging into a grave war with an 
old, vast, and persistent Empire, which has never yielded g 
foot until her capital was threatened with bombardment, with 
light hearts, easy consciences, and an avowed conviction that 
war with China—war to be waged in a tropical delta, full of 
fortresses, covered with forest, and liable to inundatione 
would, to a Power like France, be only a maritime 
promenade. The Fleet is to do everything, even in Ton 
quin. One fact alone could exonerate the Ministry from 
the charge of hopeless rashness; if M. Ferry has a secret 
treaty with Russia binding the Czar to advance on Pekin, and 
so recover Kuldja the moment the French reach Bacninh, then 
no doubt, his plans have a solid basis beneath them, te 
Russia, if in earnest, could reach Pekin without passing the 
fortresses on the Peiho; but there is no hint, however dig 
tant, of any such arrangement. On the contrary, M. Jules 
Ferry, who has failed to obtain a Japanese alliance, actually 
said that in defying China he was acting as front and chief 
of the European Maritime Powers. He actually hinted that 
he had the support of Germany, whose one grand foreign 
trade will be stopped by a blockade; of England, which will 
be fined some six millions in the price of tea alone; and of 
India, which will see her opium revenue stopped for at least a 
year. If ever a Government in this world went into a great 
war without adequate reason, and in entire ignorance of the 
forces it might have to encounter and the risks it might have 
to run, it is the Republican Government of France in this 
quarrel about Tonquin. 

But, it may be alleged, it is not a great war. Well, we 
entirely grant that we do not know what line the Russian 
Government will take—a cardinal factor in the affair—and 
that we cannot be absolutely certain that the War party in 
Pekin will ultimately control the policy of the Empire. But 
there are a few elements in the question of which we can be 
certain, and they are these. The Russian Government, witha 
deficit for the year of £3,000,000, does not want a cruelly 
expensive land war just now, before its Asiatic Railway has been 
even begun. The Chinese Government, as it stands, is ready 
for war, and has for thirteen years carried on slow but im- 
portant wars with the Panthays, with the Kashgaris, and with 
Russian dependants, with signal and terrible success, Itis 
certain that, if it chooses, it can arm the Black Flags, the 
brave mountaineers of Tonquin, with good weapons, can assist 
them with 50,000 regulars drilled by Europeans, and can 
defend three powerful fortresses mounted with Krupp guns 
It is certain that it can expend any number of militiaia 
defending the ways—they are not roads—to Man Hao, 
and that it will be aided by the climate, by the 
floods, and by the liability of French conscripts 
disease. And it is certain that M. Ferry underrates the 
danger, takes credit for sending only 10,000 troops 10 
Tonquin, talks nonsense about Anamite allies, who are jut 
like Bengalees, and rejected Admiral Jauréguiberry’s mot 
seriously-offered advice to make the Expedition sufficiently 
large—30,000 men was, we believe, suggested—to ensure 4 
decisive campaign. It follows that unless Russia moves, of 
which there is no sign, and unless China gives way, which 
she cannot do, and unless France developes a Clive, the 
one form of genius not natural to her, the Republic hi 
entered on a long, troublesome, and expensive campaign, I! 
which conscripts will be profusely wasted, and which, even! 
successful, will not be illustrated by victories perceptible to all 
the world. If that is the kind of protracted effort which 
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nch peasants will approve, or even tolerate, then the world 
has totally mistaken their temper, their policy, and French 
history ; and it is upon their cordial adhesion that the Re- 

blic ultimately depends. The invasion of Mexico was the 
Pinning of the misfortunes of the Empire, and we cannot 
gee that the invasion of Tonquin is better justified, less risky, 
more likely to secure political or commercial advantage. 
France js, in fact, to fight China at her least vulnerable point, 
for the privilege of placing a low duty on English and German 
exports up the Songkoi. Verily, the wisdom of universal 


suffrage is not past question. 





MR. GOSCHEN IN EDINBURGH. 


R. GOSCHEN’S speech in Edinburgh on Wednesday is 
not a mere unit in the score or so of the week’s 
speeches. It is one of those speeches which are of the nature 
of actions, which carry you into the mind of the speaker, and 
make you feel that he is not so much putting views before you 
as making you feel what he has been compelled to take into 
account in actual life,—sometimes difficulties that he has sur- 
mounted, sometimes problems which he has tried to solve and 
found only partially soluble, sometimes perplexities out of 
which he has found no clue at all. For example, what could 
be more striking and instructive than his comment on the in- 
consistency inherent in a great deal of our popular feeling in 
relation togthe treatment of the Native races in our Dependen- 
cies and our Colonial Empire. First, there is the great mis- 
sioary wish to raise their moral condition and their 
standard of life and habit,—to get rid of the slavery among 
them,—to reform the corruptions of their Goverments,— 
to rectify their finances,—and to lighten the burdens on their 
peasantry. Then there is the desire to leave them to themselves, 
to avoid dictating to them our views of political life, to en- 
courage and respect their national self-esteem and avoid encroach- 
ments upon it. Now, says Mr. Goschen, are these two perfectly 
distinct ends really compatible? Can we get rid of slavery in 
Asiatic or African States, and get rid of the despotism of the 
princes, and reform their finances, and sweep out the corruptions 
of their administration, and make the position of the peasantry 
tolerable, without undertaking to govern them entirely, and 
scattering to the winds all notion of respecting their national 
pride and their national traditions? On the other hand, can 
we respect their national pride and their national traditions 
without resolving to tolerate their despotisms, to wink at the 
oppressiveness of their Governments, to cast to the winds all 
notion of reforming their finances, and even perhaps all notion 
of insisting on the abolition’ of slavery? Mr. Goschen 
has evidently studied this question carefully in the East. 
He knows very well that it is a real question. He is perfectly 
aware that we are attempting in Egypt, and, perhaps, else- 
where, to find some tolerable compromise between two very 
different solutions, and he is evidently extremely doubtful 
whether a compromise between them that will really work, 
can be found. We suspect,—though this is only an infer- 
ence, for he does not tell us his conclusion,—that his vote 
would be for boldly governing and civilising, wherever our 
duties to our present dependencies require our positive inter- 
ference ; but for repudiating as far as possible anything like in- 
terference, wherever it is possible to leave an endurable Asiatic 
or African system to pursue its own way. Anyhow, Mr. Goschen 
sees that the English Democracy entertains two quite distinct 
wishes with regard to the Native races with whom we are 
more or less concerned, and that it is not yet prepared to 
say which of the two wishes shall have most weight,—the 
wish to civilise and educate, or the wish to respect the 
institutions and the traditions of Native States and Tribes 
whose institutions are not civilised, and whose traditions are 
not humane. We incline to think that Mr. Goschen wants 
to lead the Democracy to clear up its views on these points; 
and to assume power and govern beneficently, yet strongly, 
wherever the interests of the Empire and the interests of 
wankind appear to point to moral civilisation as the necessity 
of the hour; but to repudiate force, ahd to repudiate the 
meddling which leads to half-and-half measures, wherever it 
is possible in justice to the duties which we have already 
undertaken, to postpone the assumption of further duties. In 
putting the case so powerfully and lucidly before the English 
emocracy, whose growing supremacy he so fully recognises, 
Mr, Goschen has, at all events, done a great service to the 
English people. 
On another class of questions, of less immediate urgency, but of 
no less importance, Mr. Goschen is equally clear and statesman- 








like,—the questions, we mean, which affect the organisation of 
our Civil Service, our Army and Navy. As we understand 
him, he urges Englishmen of all classes to give up 
the idea of retrenchment simply as an empty formula, 
and to substitute for it the idea of retrenching all in- 
efficient expenditure, and adapting our Services in the 
strictest possible manner to our needs. Let us get our minds 
clear, he says, as to what we really want for the efficient 
organisation of the Empire,—what education we want, what 
Army we want, what Navy, what munitions and fortifica- 
tions, and let us think nothing excessive which is necessary 
for the full efficiency of the supply of these wants; but let 
every inefficiency be docked away, with an unsparing hand. 
Farther, in forming our ideal, let us never for a moment doubt 
that to continue both abroad and at home the great work in 
which we have engaged, to continue it to the best of our 
power, and to accept any additional responsibilities which the 
hour requires for discharging our engagements in the best 
possible fashion, is good for us, and that the time has not come 
when we ought to draw back from the lines traced for us by 
our ancestors, and confess ourselves either too weak for the 
tasks we have inherited, or too sensitive and squeamish 
to endure the reproaches lavished on us for an _ in- 
adequate performance of those tasks. Here, again, we 
completely agree with Mr. Goschen. We believe that he 
is perfectly right in regarding the duty of retrenchment as 
implying nothing more than the obligation to get rid of all 
waste,—waste having an indomitable tendency to creep into 
every great organisation. But what waste is, no one, of course, 
can decide, without knowing precisely what he intends to do, 
and whether or not he could do it equally well at less cost. 
Mr. Goschen as an economist deprecates heartily anything 
like superfluity, and is eager for the utmost efficiency. 
Only, he says, let the efficiency be the efficiency of a great 
Empire, and not what would be called efficiency by that minute 
party which would rather see the Empire go to pieces, than 
keep on foot a strong Army and Navy to sustain it. Here, too, 
the Democracy must clear up its own ideas, and not confuse 
between the retrenchment of every inefficient and unnecessary 
expense, and the serious undermining of British power by 
grudging the nation efficient services wherewith to defend and 
develope its policy and to uphold its will. 


It is on the political development of the Democracy that we 
agree least with Mr. Goschen. No one can recognise more: 
fully or vividly than he does what the advent of Democracy in 
the United Kingdom means. He sketehes with great power 
the change which it has effected in Parliament, in the con- 
stituencies, in the position of statesmen, in the character of 
our legislative proposals, in our dreams and in our aims, And 
he shows with great vivacity how those who do not recognise 
this new presence among us, bewilder themselves by ascribing 
to the conjuring of Mr. Gladstone what is not Mr. Gladstone’s 
doing at all, but what the spirit of democracy has found its 
fullest expression for through the medium of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character and life. But what puzzles us is that Mr. Goschen 
recognising thus fully what democracy means, should not 
recognise also that democracy can be regulated and guided 
and made to understand itself, only by those who do not 
put up toy barriers in its path, but who appeal to 
genuinely democratic principles against the abuses and 
blunders, not of the democracy, but of the mob. Mr. 
Goschen all but admits that the chance of securing the assent 
of the British people to the principle of the representation of 
classes, to which he himself wistfully clings, is dead and gone. 
He almost admits that now that you have enfranchised the 
artisans in Parliamentary boroughs, you must enfranchise the 
artisan in the villages and the unrepresented towns, and the 
agricultural labourers too. And yet, though he admits this 
reluctantly, he makes shipwreck of his own political influence 
by insisting that he will be the last man to yield. That 
seems to us a little childish; and it seems to us not a little 
childish that he will not hear for a moment of decentralising 
the extravagantly and dangerously centralised Government of 
Ireland, until Ireland shall have given up that habit of dis- 
loyalty which this extreme centralisation has chiefly tended to 
cause. If it were proposed, in offering Ireland more local self- 
government, to give her more physical opportunity of organ- 
ising rebellion, then might we join in Mr. Goschen’s objection, 
But to maintain that to let the Irish make their own roads, 
and impose their own rates, and build their own workhouses, 
and enlarge their own harbours with less control from Dublin 
than they do, at present, is to increase their opportunities for 
rebellion, instead of rather to occupy their minds with whole- 
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some business which would divert them from rebellion, seems 
to us strange superstition. It is the secret meetings in which 
treason is plotted which we encourage by discouraging 
open municipal meetings. To our minds, Mr. Goschen’s 
adhesion to Lord Hartington’s dangerous doctrine as to self- 
government in Ireland is the weakest part of his speech. Let 
the Irish ratepayers deal themselves and at their own cost 
with all the dreamy projects for making a Paradise of Ireland, 
and we should soon hear less of rebellion, and less, perhaps, of 
futile philanthropy too, than we hear now. s 

It seems to us that the political attitude which would 
best suit Mr. Goschen would be that of a democratic states- 
man bent on making the Democracy realise how much 
there is in empire which entails a great burden on 
the people at large; how easy it would be for a people 
who will listen to demagogues to ruin their own hopes; 
Low important it is not to confound a democracy with the 
noisy mob; how contrary to all democratic principle it is to 
get the opinion of only one class, however big, in place of 
the opinion of all the people; how disloyal it is to the 
people, by any juggling to drown the voice of any section 
of the people which, by its numbers, has a fair right to be 
heard. Nor do we understand why Mr. Goschen thinks that 
by greater subdivision of constituencies, we should get a 
less true representation of the varieties of opinion enter- 
tained in the nation. To us, it seems that the more 
numerous are the electoral subdivisions, the more certain 
it will be that every variety of opinion which largely 
prevails will get itself adequately heard; while the larger 
and more unmanageable are the electoral divisions, the 
more probable it will be that the views, thoughts, and wishes 
of the thoughtful will be swamped in the sea of votes. 
But however this may be, surely it would be far better for 
Mr. Goschen to accept the Democracy, and apply his mind 
to the great problem of securing under it a fit representation 
of all thinking men, as well as of the unthinking crowds, than 
to try, by playing the part of a political Cocles even more 
sanguine than the Roman, to defend a bridge which is not 
defensible, and to sacrifice himself in the attempt. 


MR. FORSTER ON EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


R. FORSTER will, we fear, have learned a disagreeable 
lesson from the result of his interview on Wednesday 
with the agent of the Pall Mall Gazette. He had just re- 
turned from a considerable tour in Eastern Europe, during 
which he had seen most of the interesting scenes, met most of 
the considerable men, and talked to most of the statesmen in 
European Turkey. On his return, he was interviewed by some 
one upon the Pall Mall Gazette, and related the conclusions he 
had formed. His remarks were excellently reported, with his 
permission, in Wednesday’s issue of that journal, and consti- 
tute a deliverance which, if uttered as a speech at Bradford or 
in London, would, we do not hesitate to say, have attracted 
the attention of the whole world. There has not been for years 
such a contribution to Western knowledge of the results of the 
Russo-Turkish War, one so frank, or so full of trustworthy 
information. Yet it fell nearly dead. Even the Pall Mall 
Gazette had no leader on the statement, and, so far as we 
know, no London journal either reproduced it or commented 
on it, or attacked it. This is not a consequence of any want 
of interest in the subject, for, as it chances, events in Bulgaria 
are just now watched through a microscope, but is purely a 
result of the form in which the information was conveyed to 
the world. One-half, we believe, even of the readers of the 
Pail Mali Gazette either never saw the statement, or glanced 
at it without a notion of its importance. We will endeavour, 
therefore, to give a summary of Mr. Forster’s opinions, which, 
be it remembered, are those of a man of Cabinet rank, who has 
three times visited Turkey, who is accustomed to study Ireland 
and India, who is by no means indisposed to strong government, 
and who, on the Turkish question, once or twice struck ourselves 
as a little too tolerant of the claims of the Ottoman caste. 

Mr. Forster entirely confirms the Liberal view as to the 
condition of affairs in Constantinople itself. The Sultan, 
Abdul Hamid, he says, though placed on the throne to be a 
tool in the hands of those who murdered Abdul Aziz and 
dethroned Murad, has made himself more feared by the Pashas 
than any Sultan since Mahmoud. “The awe of him lies 
heavy upon every Pasha in Stamboul. The Govern- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire, such as it is, is abso- 
lutely centred in him. JHe insists upon doing everything, 


knowing everything, seeing everything. As a result, no business 





is done, nothing gets settled, there is a universal block, Hg 


keeps his Pashas well in hand, but beyond that, by trying to 
do everything, he really accomplishes nothing. His erage a 


rotting into ruin.” This is the universal testimony alike of 
Turks, diplomatists, and travelling foreigners, and Mr, Fortes 
only puts it into incisive language. How the Sultan hag 
attained this authority he does not explain,—we believe the 
secret is simply that he pushes his perfectly legal pretensions 
as Vicegerent of Heaven into all things, and while Mussulmang 
cannot resist, there is no other force ;—but that he has it is 
past all doubt, and as one consequence the’ Treasury is empt 
and bills for necessaries only paid by orders on distant ae 
vinces which are sold at fifty per cent. discount. The troops 
even in the Dardanelles “are barefoot and as ragged ag the 
poorest of Irish beggars, unpaid and miserable.” None of 
the soldiers in the Ottoman Service, except those which parade 
before the Sultan, are paid.” They receive provisions and 
arms, and are left to eke out what is wanting by plunder, 
The result is that there are no means of governing left in the 
Pashaliks, that the “ provinces are infested with brigands,” and 
that even the Pashas are ashamed of the condition of affairs, 
“‘ Macedonia, for instance, is in a horrible condition. It is over. 
run with brigands, who terrorise the country up to the very 
suburbs of Salonica, When we were at Salonica, one of the 
leading merchants told me he dared not call upon his best 
customers, for fear he was captured en route. At Adrianople a 
gentleman told me that he could not enjoy a day’s shooting 
without the constant dread of being himself the prey of 
brigands. There is no law, no order, nc <ecurity for life and 
property. Things are getting worse and worse, by sheer rotten- 
ness. I was told that the Pasha governing one of the villayets 
conterminous with Eastern Roumelia has sent to Constanti- 
nople begging for means wherewith to govern a little 
better, for the contrast between his district and that of 
the adjoining autonomous province was really too great.” 
In Salonica, which Mr. Forster rightly points to as one of the 
most important cities in Eastern Europe, and destined, from 
its geographical position on the straight line between London 
and Asia, to still higher fortunes, the people are so miserable 
that they would welcome any change which alleviated their 
sufferings. The Turks themselves are weary and despairing, 
and the Turkophils have disappeared. “Seven years ago, 
when I visited Turkey I found many Turkophils. This year 
I have not discovered one. The raceis extinct. Not one man 
of any nationality did I come across in the whole of my tour 
who even pretended to believe that anything but destruction 
lay before the Turkish Government, and that, too, before very 
long.” 

That is Turkey, in the judgment of a statesman who believes 
in strong government; now let us turn to the “ wretched little 
States” which are rising on the ruins of the military despotism 
which for so many centuries has weighed upon the Eastern 
half of the old heritage of civilisation, a vast region once more 
civilised than the West, filled with a brighter popula- 
tion, studded with more splendid cities, and still pos 
sessed of far greater natural resources. We must give 
Mr. Forster’s own words. While stating that Prince 


Alexander of Bulgaria had, at twenty-three, to under.’ 


take a task which the most experienced statesman could 
hardly have performed, that all classes in Eastern Roumelia 
are anxious for the continuance of Aleko Pasha as Hospodar, 
and that the ablest statesman he found in the Balkan 
peninsula was M. Tricoupis, the Premier of Greece, Mr. 
Forster states :—‘ The contrast between the villayet of the 
Danube as I saw it in 1876, and the Principality of Bulgaria 
as I saw it this month, was most striking. In less than seven 
years a race of slaves have become a nation of freemen. Isaw 
hundreds, I may almost say thousands, of Bulgarians, as I went 
about the country, and was as much delighted as surprised at 
the sturdy independence and intelligent aspect of the peasant 
people. The policy of giving them self-government has been 
signally successful. The Bulgarians are well able to govern 
themselves. That is the chief fact that is impressed upon my 
mind as the result of my visit. If only foreign Powers will 
leave them to themselves, they will work out a very creditable 
future for Bulgaria, Their progress has already been surprising, 
and if they are let alone, it will continue. This applies to both 
the Bulgarias—Bulgaria north of the Balkans and the southern 
Bulgaria, which is called Eastern Roumelia. Of the two, Eastern 
Roumelia is, I think, more advanced ; but the Bulgarians south 
of the Balkans were always better educated, and, in short, 
more civilised than those in the north. Wherever you tum 
you meet evidence of some improvement. To begin with, the 
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sans have suppressed that brigandage which is the curse 
of all the regions still under the Turk. In Eastern Roumelia, 
this work is absolutely complete. In Bulgaria it is so, with 
the exception of a small tract in the north-east, near the 
Varna Railway. With that insignificant exception there is no 
ace in either of the Bulgarias where law and order do not 
revail, and where the authority of the police is disputed. 
When you consider that the whole of that territory was the 
cockpit of the East; that Pomak, and Circassian, and Bashi- 
Bazouk overran it only six years ago, and that it is not five 
ears since the Russian armies quitted the province from 
ghich they had driven the Turk, this is a very notable fact.” 
The Bulgarians, he says, though they like the Russians, do 
not want them. They are perfectly competent to govern 
themselves, and they have already advanced their material 
civilisation far beyond that of Southern Russia. They would 
be quite independent, if only the blunder of the Treaty of 
Berlin were rectified, and the two Bulgarias—which, Mr. 
Forster observes en passant, are filled with Bulgarians, and 
not, as is often alleged, with Greeks—were allowed to unite 
themselves, and develope as they wish. In both provinces 
the Bulgarians are enthusiastic for education, their leading 
men are educated at the “ Robert College”—the American 
College at Constantinople—and “both the Governments 
have established universal, free, compulsory education. 
There is a school in every village, and scholars in 
every school. In a large elementary school at Sophia 
I subjected a boy, who would with us belong to the 
third or fourth standard, to the test which I always apply in 
visiting schools in this country. I asked him to read a passage 
selected at random from the newspaper of the day. Nothing 
could have been better than the ease and emphasis with 
which the little fellow read off the passage given to him.” 
We must add, as a little touch which brings the change 
strongly before us, that some of the powerful men in Bulgaria 
who guide Prince Vogorides in his administration belong to 
the family of the Gueshoffs, who “ narrowly escaped hanging 
at the hands of the Turks six years ago.” It is added that 
the Turks who aided in the massacres live unmolested in the 
country, just as the cruellest West Indian slave-owners were 
pardoned by the Negroes after emancipation, and that five 
Members of Parliament at Philippopolis and fifteen at 
Sophia are Mussulmans :—“TI could find no proof that 
the Government subjects them to any ill-treatment. My 
attention was particularly called to one Moslem landowner, 
who, it was stated, in the old days had burned a 
monastery and massacred its inmates, who had sold one- 


-half of his land, and although an absentee landlord was 


regularly drawing rents from the other half. In some villages 
where the Pomaks continued to live, men who were known to 
have murdered the fathers and husbands of orphans and widows 
of their neighbours were unmolested. North of the Balkans, 
where the relations of the two races had never been so inflamed 
as in the southern province, there was no complaint of ill- 
treatment.” 

We do not believe that there is a diplomatist in Eastern 
Europe who will not confirm every one of these statements, 
and yet we are told, when we argue for the autonomy of 
Armenia, that the Christian races even in Europe are incap- 
able of self-government, that their grievances are Russian 
inventions, that to rescue them from Constantinople is to con- 
demn them to death, and that the only way to govern them 
well is to hand over the Balkans to the House of Hapsburg. 
Better Austria than Russia, for Austria, as Italy showed, can 
be shaken off, but compare Mr. Forster’s evidence on Bulgaria 
with Mr. Evans’s evidence on Bosnia-Herzegovina. They 
are not equal witnesses, it is true; but both are Englishmen, 
poe eyes, with experience, and with the habit of speaking 
rath, 





LORD SALISBURY AT READING. 


ORD SALISBURY is always efficient in stirring up 
passion. His speeches at Reading seem to have been 
carefully devised for the purpose of irritating French jealousy 
of England, Colonial distrust of England, and Irish implaca- 
bility towards England. The French Government, he says, is 
80 weak and so unstable that it cannot control its own agents 
abroad, but it is certainly not the fault exclusively of the 
french Government if everything has not gone smooth; 
English policy must share the blame; and the weakness in 
tench control must be regarded as only aggravating the 
mischief due to the vacillation of the English Cabinet, France 





and England went on very well together,—though not quite 
as well as the German Powers, with whom it was much 
more important to have a cordial understanding, went on 
with England,—so long as the Tory Administration was 
in office. It was Mr. Bright's reluctance to use physical force 
which upset our Egyptian policy, and Mr. Bright could not 
have sat ina Tory Cabinet. The Dual Control in Egypt, under 
Tory Government, worked well; whereas nothing the Liberals 
have done or can do in Egypt, if they keep their engagements, 
can work well. If they retire, as they promise to do, French 
intrigue will soon upset all they have done ; and though that 
intrigue may be due to busybodies, and not to the Government 
of the Republic, the result will be the same. The moment the 
English troops leave Egypt, French intrigues to recover the 
power lost in Egypt will recommence. Of our Colonies and 
Dependencies, Lord Salisbury tells us that they cannot for the 
future respect the Home Government at ull. We discourage 
and dishearten all our own people, and deliberately fill all our 
enemies’ hearts with “ wild and unlawful hopes.”’ The Colonists 
are being told “ not by words, but by acts more eloquent than 
words, that England is powerless to protect her Dependencies.” 
The Government had used Cetewayo precisely as if they wanted 
to spread disorder. ‘They let him out of prison when they 
saw prospects of peace, and then they let him go when he had 
destroyed it.” It is the same, says Lord Salisbury, in Ireland. 
There, the Government are trying to do all in their power 
to alienate Ulster, and make Ulster feel that it is to be 
given over bound hand and foot to the will of the other three 
Provinces. The inference which Lord Salisbury’s speech 
suggests to us, and will suggest to Ireland, is that the old 
Orange cries ought to be resuscitated, and resuscitated in the 
interest of the Tories. Such is the general drift of Lord 
Salisbury’s orations,—contempt for France, with hints as to how 
she may, nevertheless, get the better of a government as weak 
as her own, the Liberal Government of England ;—proud 
indifference to the complaints of all those native races in India 
or our Colonies which conceive that they have grievances 
against us, and cordial encouragement to the disloyal feel- 
ing with which Anglo-Saxons regard any attempt to do 
justice to those native races; finally, in Ireland, the policy 
of “the Pale,” so far as it is at all applicable to modern 
conditions. And this summary represents, we really believe, 
Lord Salisbury’s true mind. On all the difficult questions of 
foreign, colonial, and domestic policy, his would be a policy 
of scorn and selfishness; he would exaggerate the English 
arrogance and the English indifference to the feelings of other 
races, until we had no alliance left except with the Turks and 
the Teutonic nations, and until no loyalty remained for us except 
the loyalty of those who think that the English spirit is chiefly 
shown by trampling on all that is not English, as if it were 
the dust under their feet. 

We have reason to be thankful that Lord Salisbury periodi- 
cally refreshes the mind of the country with this douche of 
scornful intolerance, otherwise the people might forget what 
the exchange of the Government of Mr. Gladstone for the 
Government of the Conservatives would be likely to mean. 
Sir Stafford Northcote is so mild and, on the whole, so fair, 
that they might very well think it safe to put him for a time 
at the head of affairs. But, unfortunately, as we have often 
experienced already, it is not Sir Stafford Northcote’s mind, 
but “¢a darker and more dangerous spirit” which would rule 
the counsels of the Tory Cabinet; and for the Liberals, it 
is of all things most important that the character of that 
spirit should not be ignored, and that men should not 
forget that it is one which cannot even secure the loyalty 
of the Conservative Peers, so reckless is the caste-feeling 
and so rash is the conduct which expresses it. Domineer- 
ing, arrogant, and rather embittered than softened by failure, 
Lord Salisbury is just the statesman who, if he ever had the 
full control of affairs in this country, might bring about some 
great catastrophe by his passionate management of foreign 
affairs, or by his high-handed indifference to all those interests of 
our vast Dependencies which are not mere English interests in 
disguise, or even perhaps by his contempt for the political desires 
of the English democracy. In his speeches in Wales, Sir Stafford 
Northcote dwelt very earnestly on the magic power of sym- 
pathy, and insisted that the Conservatives did not take sufficient 
pains to show people of all classes interested in our political in- 
stitutions, how profoundly Conservatives desire to improve their 
condition and to understand their wants. Well, if he would but 
study Lord Salisbury’s speeches, he would soon understand why 
the Conservatives are never likely to get credit for such desires 
as these, so long as Lord Salisbury continues to be regarded as 
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their most brilliant mouthpiece. Sympathy with landlords and 
aristocracies is almost the only kind of sympathy which Lord 
Salisbury ever betrays. He may now and then interest him- 
self in the best means of getting rid of * rookeries,” both as a 
proprietor who clearly sees that such property is discreditable, 
and as a statesman who knows that “ flouts, and jibes, and 
sneers ” will never bring the masses of the people to his side. 
But he is hardly master of his own spirit, and whenever he 
addresses a popular audience, “ flouts, and jibes, and sneers” 
preponderate, simply because the spirit which produces them is 
too intractable to be tamed. The spirit of exclusive pride is 
not the spirit of sympathy. And the spirit of exclusive pride 
has been the secret of Lord Salisbury’s undeniable power, from 
his first speech as Lord Robert Cecil, to his last speech at 
Reading as the Conservative leader. While the spirit of Lord 
Salisbury continues to keep its ascendency over the spirit of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, we may feel pretty safe as to the thorough- 
going Liberalism of the constituencies, even though that tide 
of popular favour which Mr. Gladstone’s great name commands, 
were no longer at the service of the Liberal party. 


ENGLISH WORKMEN ON SOCIALISM. 

T is most satisfactory, amid the wild ideas which are in 
the air on every side, to observe the attitude of the Eng- 

lish representatives who attended the International Conference 
of Trades Unionists—or “‘ Federation of Handicraftsmen,” as 
the French call it—held in Paris this week. The Englishmen 
had a good many temptations to express rather extreme ideas, 
They knew their colleagues from France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Spain greatly wished it, and they wanted to conciliate them, 
in order to obtdin their aid in resisting the importation of 
foreign workmen into Britain. Moreover, they desired to 
show that English workmen understood Continental diffi- 
culties, and were not wholly immersed in their own insular 
plans and aspirations. And finally, they, being human beings, 
were pleased with the very marked desire to pay them honour, 
and to recognise them as men in the very forefront of the 
battle of Labour. Mr. Broadhurst, for instance, was placed in 
the chair by a kind of force, though he pleaded that he did 
not know French, and was not familiar with the methods 
of Continental meetings. Nevertheless, the national character 
prevailed. Not one of the English men or women present 
could be prevailed on to say anything in advance of his own 
convictions, or to join in the condemnation of capital, or to ask 
for State regulation of wages, or to sanction legislation as to 
hours, or to agree, even in the abstract, that collectivism 
should be substituted for combination. Mr. Broadhurst, who 
presided on Monday, maintained in the boldest way that 
workmen had in England effected such changes through com- 
bination that they were bound to stick to the old lines, 
and reject interference by the State; Mr. Burnett declared 
that the old Chartists, who believed in State action, had 
been proved by experience to be wrong, combinations securing 
much more than laws ever could; and Miss Simeox affirmed 
that even women could effect more by combination than by 
demanding laws. These ideas were not approved, but the 
Englishmen only grew stubborn, and on the following day 
Mr. Broadhurst read, amidst a chill silence, a paper in which 
he declared that the notion of the State assisting workmen’s cor- 
porations was one from which “he profoundly dissented ;” that 
if Government began regulating wages, it would soon ask how the 
wages were spent ; that adult men ought not to be protected by 
statutes, but to protect themselves; that in England, middle-class 
men had constantly exerted themselves to secure rights for 
workmen ; that the idea of an international law regulating 
hours of labour was impracticable, as the Engligh hours could 
not be adapted to foreign hours; and that, finally, the Con- 
tinentals should form stronger and above all richer Associa- 
tions, and secure their rights through them. The Continental 
Delegates did not hiss, but though all belonging to the more 
moderate party among workmen, and ready to turn Anarchists 
out of the room, as, indeed, they subsequently did, they listened 
to the Englishman without one word of approval or adhesion. 
The scene must have been thoroughly characteristic, the 
determined Englishmen, who were admitted to have won such 
victories—that was conceded on all hands—coolly persisting 
in expounding their practical though sometimes Philistine 
ideas, in the teeth of the cold disapproval of the representa- 
tives of half-a-dozen nations, who, nevertheless, had insisted 
on giving them the first place, as the most successful of 
Unionists. The French reasoned logically, the Spaniards 
declaimed, the Italians thundered about treachery till they 





were ejected from the hall, and the Englishmen went on y; 
their statements of facts which were unanswerable, } with 
: : ‘able, but which 
somehow took no grip of the foreign audience, Perh 
however, the most characteristic touch was that these “ 
Englishmen demanded, in the name of brotherhood, a , 
insular and selfish advantage, and not only did : a 
vantage, and not only did not see that j 
was selfish, but convinced their Continental colleagues that ; 
was not. They asked, as their single request, that when : 
strike was on, Continental workmen should not come in oa 
work at the price Englishmen rejected. They were gy 
7 : : quite 
moderate, as usual. . They did not want legislation 
any application of force; but they did want that fonvin 
workmen should see how unbrotherly this practice y 
and how opposed to the principles of  Internationsl 
Trades Unionism. They were obviously quite since 
though a little vehement, and thought it most unneigh. 
bourly of German stonemasons to come to England on log 
rates of pay, and so spoil a nice, promising strike. We qo 
not believe it once struck one of them that they were de. 
fending insulated Trades Unionism against International Trades 
Unionism, and voting for the abolition of the very idea, the 
great idea, which they went to Paris to represent. That ideg 
is, of course, that all the workmen of Europe, or, indeed, of 
the world, have a common interest in obtaining a larger 
share of the profit of capital, or in plainer words, higher 
wages. The English Delegates concede the idea, and gs 
its first application demand that nobody shall hare 
higher wages except Englishmen. For example, English 
masons are earning 6s. a day, and strike for 7s. A thousand 
German masons who are only earning 4s. think 63. wealth 
and come over, and being protected against attack by the 
tremendous social strength of London, which in various ways 
limits the efficacy of boycotting, they take the work. Tho 
English are consequently compelled to accept 6s., and Mr, 
Broadhurst complains loudly in consequence that this js 
outrageous. It may be so, if Englishmen form a corpora. 
tion bound to each other by contract, express or implied, 
to employ no foreigners; but on international principles, 
it is not outrageous at all. What is outrageous is that 
the English should object to a German rise of wages in 
the Germans’ own country. Clearly, the departure of the 
thousand Germans, and the possibility of more departures, 
diminish the competition in Germany, and so make it easier for 
the German masons who remain at home to aspire to English 
rates of pay. English masons are injured by the movement, 
not the federated masons of Enrope, who rather are benefited. 
Mr. Broadhurst will reply that he cannot think for all 
Europe, and must consider his own comrades—he was, 
he said frankly, a mason himself—and from one point of 
view he may be right; but then the point of view is 
fatal to Internationalism, which he went to Paris to defend. 
He actually pleaded the gospel of fraternity as a reason for 
acting on the gospel of individualism. If that illustration, his 
own, does not suffice, let him take another. The iron trade, 
say, is slack in America, and wages shrink to two dollars a day, 
That rate, however, stili attracts Staffordshire men and Welsh 
ironworkers, and they crowd into the States till wages in that 
trade cannot get up again. Does Mr. Broadhurst think 
that wrong, or would he support Americans in boycotting all 
English immigrants able to work in iron? If he would, he 
must agree that English wages should be kept low, in order 
that American wages must rise, for that is the effect of for. 
bidding emigration to America; while if he would not, he 
should not lecture the poor Germans, who, in coming to Lon- 
don, are only emigrating to the best market accessible. The 
truth is, the international restriction of labour is not only 
unbrotherly, but impracticable, as we think even Mr. Broad- 
hurst will see, if he will consider a crucial and final instance. 
There can be no doubt that the emigration of English, Germas, 
and Swedish agriculturists to the States is increasing the breadth 
of land sown with wheat, till prices tend to droop, and the 
older farmers find it difficult to get along. Would the Amer 
can farmers be right in preventing an immigration of agt 
culturists, and if not, why not? Their country is theirs, thet 
rights are as great as those of stonemasons, and their industty 
is, if anything, rather more beneficial and important. Why 
are they forbidden to keep up the price of grain ? 

The blunder is a serious one ; and yet, on the whole, as W 
said, we feel content with the appearance of the British wot 
men’s Delegates in Paris. They were entirely free from 
* views,” from belief that the world could be mended in a day; 
from any feeling of mere hatred, either for Governments 
or classes, or individuals. They were, to a man @ 
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oman, opposed to violence i they believed in capital as a 
geeful agency, though requiring, perhaps, like steam, to be 
kept under control; and they understood and strongly advo- 
cated the principle of insurance, always as conservative as 
hosbandry, because, like husbandry, it produces a crop long 
after the sowing. They did not much alter their confréres’ 
riews, but they seem to have inspired a somewhat sullen 
respect, and to have been considered only too moderate and 
reasonable. That is a good character to obtain, if not a 
driking one, and in a day of wild theories, when everything is 
in the crucible, and some things are put there only to see 
qhat will come of them, it is a character that we are happy to 
see British workmen earn. After all, Socialism is not a power 
ina country where the picked Delegates of the greatest trades 
reject with scorn the notion of subsidies from the State. 





DEMOCRACY OR PLUTOCRACY ? 


HILE the minds of politicians are being exercised about 
the expenses of elections, and the possibility of candi- 
dates for Parliament who will not need to follow Iago’s advice 
and put money in their purses, it is just as well to remember 
that the Corrupt Practices Bill has not dealt with all the 
sources of expense. The personal expenses of the candidate 
are, indeed, limited to £100, though how in a four or five 
days’ election 2 man can legitimately spend £100 on himself 
it is difficult to see. But there are two large items of expendi- 
ture in a Member of Parliament’s budget, one of which is 
expressly and the other inferentially left untouched by the 

Act. 

The Act expressly leaves the expenses of the Return- 
ing Officer as they were left by the Returning Officers’ 
Act, 1875. That Act defined and limited the amounts 
which might be charged by returning officers against the 
unfortunate candidates. But though it defined and limited 
them, the definitions and iimitations have not proved 
sufficient to reduce the expenses within the compass of 
a poor man’s purse, even in a small constituency, The 
Mayor's “little bill” in the last election at Liverpool is 
a striking example of what they may amount to in a 
large constituency. The Mayor sent in a claim for 
£2,273 53. 3d., or nearly £200 more than in the previous 
election, and £1,000 more than in the one before that. The 
successful and defeated candidates both objected to the pay- 
ment, and had the bill taxed, under the provisions of the Act, 
inthe County Court. But when items amounting to over 
£350 had been struck off, including a charge of £99 10s. for 
stamps for voting-papers, which it was proved were old 
stamps, the two candidates appear to have bethought them- 
selves of the future, and, not wishing to appear in the light 
of “repudiators,” agreed to stop the taxation, and pay the 
rest of the bill. The Corporation then, by a vote of perhaps 
questionable legality, voted to the Mayor out of the Corporation 
funds the amount of the illegal charges which had been dis- 
allowed. After this, bold will be the candidate who will 
venture to question the accuracy of a Returning Officer's 
charges. But it is certain that while those charges have to 
be met by the candidates, so far as the throwing open of 
Parliament to comparatively poor men is concerned, the 
Corrupt Practices Act might as well have been omitted from 
the Statute Book. That Act may prevent a competition in 
expenditure among those who have money to spend, but it 
does not admit to the competition those who cannot afford 
to throw away several hundreds of pounds, however talented 
or worthy. 

_Unpopular though it may be, what other method can be de- 
vised of meeting these expenses except that already adopted in 
municipal elections, and nearly carried the Session before last as 
to Parliamentary elections, of throwing them on the rates? It 

as been urged, especially by the Gallios of the “ upper” 
classes, that they do not see why a man who does not care 
about politics should be taxed for the amusement and benefit 
of those who do. But the obvious answer is that it is the 
duty of a man not to be a Gallio in politics, Besides, there 
are Gallios as to every measure that benefits the public for 
which forced contributions are levied. There are Gallios as to 
education, Gallios as to roads, and even Gallios as to the neces- 
sity of drainage and the prevention of disease. A farthing in 
the pound extra would be no great tax on the political Gallio. 

Seemingly more formidable objection is that the poor man 
would not pay the rate, and would, therefore, have his candi- 
date’s expenses paid by the rich. It is to be observed that 
the number of candidates makes very little difference to the 





expenses of an election. But a more substantial answer is 
that the poor man does pay rates just as much as the rich man, 
and probably at a heavier rate. He would not, indeed, feel the 
additional farthing directly, but it is pretty certain that 
it would be reckoned in his rent, with a good twenty per cent. 
added. But there can really be no comparison between the 
two inconveniences of an additional farthing rate and the pro- 
hibition of poor candidates. Besides, if the expenses were thrown 
on the rates, it is probable that they would be considerably 
reduced. Some importunate Town Councillor of the adverse 
party would be sure to arise, and ask why it was that the 
Mayor had charged for a new set of ballot-boxes, when the 
old ones used at the last election could hardly be considered 
as worn out by the dropping-in of even 10,000 voting-papers ; 
or why he paid £15 for the professional assistance of Mr. 
Gammon, when Mr. Snap would have rendered his services for 
13s. 4d. There can be little doubt that if an election was 
conducted not with a view to pickings, but with the object of 
cheapness and efficiency, a very considerable saving might be 
effected. 

The expense of registration is a worse charge than that 
of returning officers, because it is more persistent. Elec- 
tions may only occur once every seven years, but registration 
must be attended to every year. Three hundred a year ina 
small borough is a serious drain on any moderate income, 
and when it comes to looking after the registration of a county 
at the rate of £1,000 or £1,500 a year, it no longer remains 
a mystery why county elections are followed by mortgages on 
landed estates. It has been suggested that payment of Regis- 
tration expenses is illegal under the Corrupt Practices Act. 
No time is laid down for the beginning of an election, and no 
one may be employed for payment “for the purpose of pro- 
moting or procuring the election of a candidate,’ except as 
specified by the Act. The Act does not mention registration, 
and the Registration agents of rival political parties clearly are 
endeavouring to promote the election of their candidates. But 
it may be argued, on the other side, that looking after regis- 
tration has nothing to do with * the conduct and management 
of an election,” and that the connection is too remote. But 
whatever the law may turn out to be, it is quite certain that 
Registration expenses are expenses of a very serious kind, which 
are practically imposed by law. For the intricacy of the law 
as to the qualification for a vote is largely to blame for 
the suzas spent on Registration. The refined or rather 
the muddled difference between the householder and the 
lodger franchise is largely responsible for the difficulties 
of registration in boroughs. When elaborate inquiries 
have to be instituted as to whether the landlord has a 
room in the house himself or not, or whether he keeps a 
key of the front door in his pocket. before it can be known 
whether a man is a householder, and therefore entitled to be 
put on the Register, and when once there to remain there, 
or whether he is only « lodger, and must himself go and claim 
his vote every year, legal talent and experience must needs be 
employed. But legal talent and experience are expensive 
luxuries. 

It is quite time that the distinction between the house- 
holder and the lodger was abolished, and that every man 
who pays rates, directly or indirectly, should be entitled 
as of right to be placed on the Register, The require- 
ment of a year’s residence, which, in a large number 
of cases, means practically nearly two years’ residence, is 
a sufficient safeguard against household suffrage becoming 
identical with universal suffrage. The loafer and vagabond do 
not sleep for “a year and a day” in the same bedroom. The 
domestic servant and the ** unemancipated” son are not rate- 
payers; and if need be, the ratepayer of the household might 
be required to make a solemn declaration as to the status as 
regards the rent-paying of his inmates, so as to avoid any 
fraudulent or colourable evasions of the ratepaying test. 
But the duty of making up the Register should be thrown, 
as it is now, as regards householders, on the Overseers, 
who should also be bound to see to its accuracy. If 
any payment was wanted for the additional labour 
thus imposed on these officers, it might be easily pro- 
vided by a reduction of the absurdly high salaries paid to 
Revising Barristers, or the Revising Barristers might be made 
to do the work themselves. As it is, for a month’s work of 
generally a very easy kind, at a time of year when legal busi- 
ness is at a stand-still, these functionaries receive £200 a year. 
They are appointed in a haphazird kind of way, by the senior 
Judge who happens to be going circuit in the district in which 
a vacancy has taken place. As the work is of a sort which 
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“ one fellow can do as well as another, and a deal better too,” 
the office has thus come to be regarded as a peculium for the 
youthful sons or personal friends of Judges, or as a kind of 
consolation stakes for the assiduous attendants of Circuits 
whose briefs are not equal in number to their years. Judging 
by the avidity with which Recorderships of £40 a year are 
sought after even by her Majesty’s Counsel, it may be pre- 
sumed that Revising Barristerships would be regarded as no 
contemptible prize, even if the emoluments were reduced to 
£50 a year, or the duties were raised to the level of the pre- 
sent rate of pay. 

At all events, until some reform is effected both as regards 
Returning Officers’ and Registration expenses, it is mere 
hypocrisy to contend that the law of Parliaments is the same 
for the rich as for the poor, and that the door of the House 
of Commons is thrown open to talents of brain, and not 
to talents of gold and silver. While the law remains as it is, 
our Democracy is a Plutocracy disguised. 








EVOLUTION AND MIND. 
YWO remarkable criticisms on the doctrine of the Natural 
Evolution of Mind have appeared within the last few 
days, one a striking sermon preached last Sunday week before 
the University of Oxford, by the new Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, the Reverend Canon Driver ;* the other an equally 
striking address,+ by Professor Upton, of Manchester New 
College, delivered at the opening of the new session. Both 
are concerned with the doctrine of physical Evolution. The 
former deals chiefly with the supposed incompatibility between 
that doctrine and Revelation, the latter with the real incom- 
patibility between any doctrine which professes to evolve mind 
out of the physical organism, and the Christian doctrine of 
human responsibility and of the divine relation to the human 
spirit. By different approaches, both writers reach the same 
end. Canon Driver insists that the essence of inspiration is to 
convey true spiritual teaching to man of his relation and duty 
to God; that this is often conveyed in the Bible by parable 
and allegory, as well as by literal history ; and that the story of 
Creation is not to be considered as a report of literal facts, but 
as such a selection from the ancient traditions of mankind as 
would press home the truth that God was before the Universe 
and created it, that the physical is subordinate to the moral 
creation, that the nature of Man is impressed with the living 
image of God, which image his own disobedience clouded and 
distorted, and that the providence of God has so over-ruled human 
destiny as to give us the opportunity of restoring that image 
again in all its beauty. Such is Canon Driver’s view of 
the early chapters of Genesis. He regards them as the 
traditions selected by some Hebrew prophet, under the guidance 
of the Divine Spirit, to teach men the subordination of the 
physical to the spiritual universe, and the direct responsibility 
of Man to God. So long as this lesson is learned, he thinks 
that the physical cosmogony which appears to be involved 
in these chapters is immaterial—may very likely be erroneous 
—and is no part of their real drift. But he insists that 
what they do definitely teach, namely, that the supersensual 
element in man, the existence of a spirit in man, cannot be 
accounted for as the product of the natural organism, is of 
the very essence of Revelation, and is not a lesson which 
Science,—concerning itself, as it must, mainly with the evolu- 
tion of the physical structure of the body,—has the right to 
traverse. Science, he holds, may deal with the question how 
the body of man came to be what it is, and may evex determine 
it in its own fashion, without threatening in any way the 
theology of the Bible. Even if it should be eventually proved 
that the body of man was prepared for him by direct descent 
from the body of lower species, there would be nothing in that 
to threaten the doctrine of Scripture,—which all true philosophy 
confirms,—that there is something in the soul of man which 
does not admit of explanation by virtue of his bodily descent, 
something which entirely justifies the “religious contemplation of 
Nature,” and justifies it even more completely after science has 
made her voice heard as to the physical links in the chain, than 

before those physical links had been traced out. 
And what Canon Driver asserts as the essence of the doctrine 
of Creation taught in the Bible, Professor Upton asserts as the 





* And reported in the Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal for 
October 25th. 


t+ “An Exxnination of the Doctrine of the Natural Evolution of Mind, or the 
Distinctive Features of Scientific and Spiritnal Knowledge.’”’ By Charles B. 
Ypton, B.A., B.Sc, London: Williams and Norzate. 


essence of the true philosophy of Man, “If the sosk:eiane 
he says, “ and its moral and spiritual activities, can be accoun 
for and explained on the same principles on which recent Evoln. 
tionists endeavour to explain, and to some extent succeed jn 
explaining, the history of our planet and the origin and develop. 
ment of the forms and feelings of the animal kingdom, then it 
seems to me evident that the raison d’étre of Manchester New 
College virtually ceases to exist, seeing that in this cage the 
theological knowledge which it is its special mission freely to 
impart, vanishes into the shadowy background of outgrown 
fancies and exploded delusions. Let it once be granted that 
man is wholly a part of Nature, and therefore wholly explicable 
in the way in which Nature is explicable, and it will not, I 
think, be difficult to show that our present ethical ideag 
and religious sentiments are essentially irrational and Un. 
justifiable.” Professor Upton maintains, on the other han 
that the methods of science are inapplicable to the study 
of mind, unless you take care in studying mind to remember 
that, the student and the object of study being identical, you 
must not forget to include all the consciousness of freedom, per. 
sonality, and activity with which the student approaches his study, 
as part of the object of study itself. It is the nature of scientific 
study to regard the object studied as determined by inviolable 
laws which may be recorded; and when the object studied 
is outside the student, this assumption may be true. But go 
soon as the object studied becomes the student himself, the 
danger is great that the student will regard himself as an 
observable phenomenon only, and forget that every voluntary 
effort to apprehend himself is part of the self to be apprehended; 
so that if, for instance, he is treating himself as determinate at 
the very moment when he is resolutely determining to sound the 
depths of what is in him, he is really hoodwinking himself by 
omitting from the object gazed at, the volition of the gazer which 
ought to be part and parcel of that object, and which would be part 
and parcel of it, were it only possible, as it is not, to catch subject 
and object in the same swift glance. Professor Upton maintains, 
therefore, “ that the spirit or will of man cannot be treated as a 
part of Nature, and brought within the range of the phenomenal 
sciences, without a violation of the fundamental fact of con- 
sciousness, namely, the distinction between the self-determining 
subject which knows and acts, and the passive object which is 
known and acted upon.” If this free, self-determining activity, 
which is of the very essence of moral responsibility, of our sense 
of right and wrong and duty and sin, is to be treated as a mere 
product of material evolution,—with which it is absolutely in- 
commensurable,—instead of as relating the soul to God, the 
spiritual life will necessarily be explained away, and resolved 
into an illusion or a dream. For the purpose of scientific evola- 
tion, you must find something analogous to the blossom in the 
germ. But Professor Upton very justly denies that there is in 
Nature anything at all analogous to the sense of freedom 
and responsibility which it is required to evolve out of Nature; 
and for its origin, therefore, he looks to the supernatural, and 
finds the witness of God in the consciousness of freedom. 


We have only one objection to make to Professor Upton’s 
admirable lecture, and that is, that in our opinion he concedes too 
much, when he admits as reasonable or at least conceivable, Pro 
fessor Clifford’s hypothesis that the germs of sentience, which 
may, he thinks, inhere in all matter,—as the inside aspects 
of material substance,—are developed without assuming any 
creative power, into the sentience of the higher animals, 
just as the atoms of inorganic bodies are developed, par 
passu, into the structure of the higher animal bodies. Pro 
fessor Upton thinks that “it may be true, as some recent 
Evolutionists maintain, that sentient life, in some exceed: 
ingly faint and diffused form, pervades even inorganic nature, 
assumes a less indeterminate shape in the organism of vegeh 
ables, and at length, in connection with the elaborate nervous 
system and brain of the animal, becomes so concentrated a8 
to reach that stage which we call distinct sensation or feel 
ing. In discussing such matters, Evolutionists are on their 
own proper ground, and their conclusions cannot possibly, 80 far 
as I can see, unfavourably affect theology.” We quite allow 
that Professor Upton defends the pass against the Evolutionists 
at the strongest point, when he defends it at the conscious 
ness of human freedom, and declares that there is no poss 
bility of “evolving” freedom out of what is not free, and self- 
consciousness out of what is in no sense a self. But while we 
cordially approve of the position he has chosen as the strongest, 





and, indeed, to our mind, one wholly unassailable, we cannot 
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oncede that evolution can be reconciled with creation at all 
ga real process of growth, unless you concede implicitly to the 
ganse all that you find explicitly in the effect. If sensations of 
ghigh, complex, and intense kind can be “ developed” out of sen- 
gations of a very low, simple, and dull kind, that means that a 
taddition is made to the total sentient power of the uni- 
yerse; and this addition must be either quite uncaused, or 
drawn out of a great reservoir of life previously invisible 
fous. You cannot explain vivid, subtle, and progressive sensi- 
bility by referring merely to the dull, simple, and stationary 
gasibility which preceded it. The gain, if gain it be, must 
either be regarded as purely uncaused, or as due to a 
wer which was not adequately expressed in the lower 
stage of sensation, and which has furnished the resources for 
this new development. We traverse, therefore, the materialistic 
hypothesis as any true explanation of evolution, from first to 
last. It is quite true that it is most manifestly and startlingly 
defective at the point at which it professes to bridge the gulf 
from determined life to free life, from impersonal life to per- 
sonal life, a gulf that can never be bridged. But the blot there, 
though more striking than at any other point of the process, 
js really to be detected much sooner. Evolution means 
either gradual creation by a Creator on a definite plan, or the 
growth of non-existence into existence,—which is contrary to 
every principle of materialistic thought from beginning to 
end. It is true evolution, if the form “evolved” was long 
before “involved ” in the Creative will. But it is not evolution 
at all, it is mere magic, if at every step in the upward growth 
physical forces are transforming themselves into something 
perfectly new which they did not before even suggest, and 
becoming, first, chemical, then vital, then sentient, and lastly 
moral, by a spontaneous alchemy of their own. Therefore, 
grateful as we are to Professor Upton for his striking lecture, 
we cannot but think that he is willing to concede too much. 





JEWISH SENSITIVENESS. 

E publish the letter of our correspondent, Mr. Oswald 

John Simon, with every respect, both for him and for 
his motives, but with a feeling of simple bewilderment at his 
obvious irritation, and of perplexity as to what he and his 
fellow-tribesmen really want. We published last week a para- 
graph about the honours paid to Sir Moses Montefiore, which 
was not only intended to be most honorific to the aged philan- 
thropist, but, if we can understand English at all, actually was 
so,and was so understood by the immense majority of our 
readers, but which has made our correspondent quite savage. 
He is angry on no less than six counts,—angry because we 
called Sir Moses a “ Jew philanthropist ;” angry because we 
thought him a successful man of business; angry at our calling 
him rich; angry because we said he attended to his own 
people first, but showed no tribal exclusiveness; angry because 
we observed that unusual vigour was a frequent characteristic of 
extreme age, and quoted an instance we had recently heard of; 
and angry because, as he alleges, we are always disparaging “a 
certain religious denomination.” We deny that he has reason 
for anger on any one of the counts, though we shall not con- 
descend to discuss the one about centenarian vitality. If Sir 
Moses Montefiore is not a man of great wealth—“ vast” wealth 
was, perhaps, an error, when the scale of modern fortunes is 
considered—then all accounts of him, and all popular ideas 
of his position, and all deductions from his constant and splendid 
benefactions are in error together. If he is not a successful 
man of business—we did not say iz business—how did he 
found the establishments his biographer in the Times says he 
did found, or arrange a dozen delicate and difficult negotiations 
with foreign Courts for the benefit of his community, or manage 
the endless charities with which his name is honourably con- 
nected? If he has not attended to his own people first, 
how is it that in every Jewish community in the world his is 
the most honoured name, or why do his panegyrists quote 
his missions to Russia and Morocco, and his intervention 
on behalf of his people in Roumania and Servia, as his 
highest titles to the respect of mankind? The panegyrists 
are right, patriotic philanthropy on behalf of a despised 
and poverty-stricken race being, of all philanthropies, the 
noblest; but why, then, are we wrong? And again, why are 
Wwe guilty of using opprobrious terms, when we styled Sir Moses 
a“ Jew philanthropist ”? In what way is either term any but 
one of honour? Would Mr. Simon think we were abusing 
a friend of his, if we called him an English, or a French, 


or a German, or an Indian philanthropist; and why should 
we not use the word which all the world uses, which is 
incessantly employed in the Jewish newspapers, which Sir 
Moses Montefiore has employed in a hundred fine appeals 
for his people, and which to our ears conveys so little of 
opprobrium that we should write of St. Paul as a “Jew of 
Tarsus ” without a thought of derogation, or any idea except 
that we were marking his nationality ? As it happened, we had 
no intention of alluding to Sir Moses Montefiore’s creed at all, 
but only to his freedom from the frequent exclusiveness of his 
race; but even as regards creed, we do not see any opprobrium 
in a word accepted by all mankind and used in all literatures, 
and that by men themselves belonging to the faith. We quite 
acknowledge, however, that communities occasionally dislike 
a term which, to outsiders, conveys no opprobrium; and if this 
is the case among Jews, as it certainly is among Quakers and 
Swedenborgians, we shall be happy to employ the phrase that 
they prefer. But we can see in their own papers no evidence 
of such a feeling, and should ourselves have thought that if 
opprobrium lurked in any designation of the people, it would 
have been discovered in the word “ Israelite,” which is often 
held to mean the opposite of “ an Israelite without guile.” 


And finally, as to our own alleged habit of disparaging “a 
certain religious denomination,” we utterly deny it, for we deny 
any disrespect for Judaism, which, though now encumbered with 
a partly meaningless ritual, and chilled in its inner life by doubts 
of its own divine origin, is essentially a noble though insufficient 
creed, a form of Theism not spoiled, as Mahommedanism is, by 
the release of God from all obligation to his own creatures. It 
has evolved throughout its history some of the noblest minds, 
it has for ages enabled its votaries to resist bitter persecu- 
tion, and it even now affords consolation and light to some of 
the loftiest minds and most benevolent hearts to be discovered 
in Europe. So little do we despise it, that we are aware of and 
rebuke ourselves for a faint distaste for those who apostatise 
from it, or at least for those who, without embracing Christianity, 
disown or contemn the faith of their ancient tribe. That we find 
the modern perversions of Judaism often rather contemptible 
in their earthiness and want of sincerity, is true; but to dis- 
like these things is not to dislike Judaism, a creed ont of which 
our own faith certainly sprang, and with which it is indissolubly 
connected. So far from feeling any contempt, we have for a 
quarter of a century past contended for the total release of the 
Jews in all countries, and under all circumstances, from any 
disabilities whatever, holding that absorption will be the 
most rapid cure for their tribal exclusiveness, which, never- 
theless, we have never denied their right, if they believe 
it advantageous, to maintain. We think them wrong, and 
wrong also in avoiding the usual occupations of mankind, and 
seeking to live solely as distributors; but that is their own 
affair. That they will in the end, as a new and exclusive caste 
of aristocrats, possessed of too large a share of wealth, exer- 
cising too much power, and adding too little to the world’s 
resources in return, draw down on themselves the angry at- 
tention of the democracies of the world, is, in our judg- 
ment, certain; but we do not either hate or despise them 
for that, any more than we hate or despise the 5,000 or so of 
Englishmen who, according to Mr. Michael Davitt, eat up all 
the surplus wealth produced by British labour. There the 
caste is, and in describing it, we do so with no wish except to 
state the facts as accurately as may be. 


We hardly understand the present extreme sensitiveness of 
the Jews. They have a very noble history behind them. 
They produce in two or three branches of thought and 
of art some of the highest names. They excel all men in 
the great faculty of accumulation. They are rapidly acquiring 
an influence in politics so great that in some countries it is 
considered a danger, and that in all it is out of proportion 
to their numbers. They admit, and exult in admitting, that in 
all countries they are bound together by a chain ‘of tradition 
which is rarely, if ever, broken, and the strength of which con- 
sists in the fact that, besides being Frenchmen, or Germans, or 
Englishmen, they are Jews; yet, according to our correspond- 
ent, they think it an offence that this name should be 
applied to them. Why should they object to their own 
name, any more than any other people, or sept, or 
class, whose pride it is to keep certain traditionary rules 
of pedigree inviolate? The name, in England and France at 
least, holds them up to no dislike, and while they remain 





separate, some separate name they must have, for granting all 
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they claim, that in each country they are among the best of 
citizens, they are in each country something more. Parsees do 
not fret when they are called Parsees, and Armenians proclaim 
their nationality from the hill-tops. We suppose the truth is 
that Jews have now risen so high in Europe that, like Americans 
before their great war, they are sensitively alive to any mention 
which implies that they are separate from other nations; 
but why not accept the separateness, and, as Sir Moses 
Montefiore has done, and the most exclusive of all bodies, 
the Quakers, have also done, make it a claim to honour ? 
The Jews want at heart to be treated like an aristocracy. 
Well, let them be an aristocracy, with its sacrifices and its 
ideals, as well as its claims, and the treatment will inevit- 
ably come. Separateness is no social disadvantage, and if it 
were, the disadvantage is self-earned, and not produced in the 
slightest degree by outside criticism. So far from Sir Moses 
Montefiore losing by being known as a Jew, he would not, as 
an ordinary philanthropic Englishman or American, have 
received half the honour paid to him last week. The wires did 
not quiver with telegrams when Mr. Peabody died. 





BEARDS. 

HERE is a good deal of recrimination, more or less 
amicable, between men and women, on the question 
which of the two sexes is more under the slavery of Fashion. 
Men, doubtless, have much to say on their side. Their fopperies 
in dress are foolish enough, and have been at times almost in- 
credibly silly—witness the shoes with curling toes in which the 
dandies in the days of the early Plantagenets rejoiced—but, on the 
whole, they do not match the extravagancies of feminine taste, 
And then there is tight-lacing, a practice to which, while artists 
vainly proclaim that it disfigures the form, and physicians to as 
little purpose declare that it is unhealthy, the women obstinately 
cling. But then, on the other hand, the history of the Beard 
is a terrible record of male folly. If some inhabitant of 
a superior sphere were called down to hear the case, 
as in Leigh Hunt’s apologue the angel is called in to 
arbitrate between the Man and the Fish, what would he 
say when it was thus presented? Here is a natural growth, 


. which is commonly allowed to be ornamental, which certainly 


conceals what are often the weaker and least shapely parts of 
the face, which helps to protect important organs of life, the 
removal of which is tedious, painful, and, in possibility at least, 
dangerous—was not Dionysius compelled to singe off his beard 
with hot walnut-shells, for fear of letting a razor approach his 
tyrannous throat ?—and yet at various epochs sundry nations 
have agreed, as far as might be, to remove it,—and not only this, 
but to make its removal a test of mental sanity and moral 
goodness. It is this last fact, the bigotry, so to speak, which 
has commonly been associated with this fashion, that makes the 
history of the Beard so strange and, we may venture to say, so 
humiliating a record. Does it not seem absolutely incredible 
that not more than a quarter of a century ago, Archbishop 
Tait, then Bishop of London, an exceptionally liberal prelate, 
actually forbade one of his clergy, a man of the highest char- 
acter, to read prayers in his own church on the occasion of a 
confirmation, because he had the sense to let the hair grow on 
his upper lip; and that Lord Justice Kuight Bruce absolutely 
refused to hear, in fact ignored the presence of, a bearded young 
barrister who attempted to address him; and that in a case well 
known to the present writer, all the dignified machinery of the 
governing body of a school was called in by the head master, to 
compel an innovating colleague to shave ? 

These instances are striking, because they are recent, but the 
whole history of the subject is full of the most curious anomalies, 
In earlier antiquity, the wearing of the Beard was, with the ex- 
ception of Egypt, where the priests certainly were shaven, uni- 
versally customary. It was, indeed, held to be peculiarly sacred. 
To touch it was to make the most solemn appeal possible to 
compassion (a fact possibly connected with the helplessness of a 
man so grasped). The Greeks recognised, indeed, a peculiar type 
of beauty in the beardless Apollo; but this feature was cer- 
tainly a part of their ordinary conception of the manly form, 
and they certainly did not, as Dr. Doran supposes (strangely 
misled by an analogy of sound), “style as Barbarians, un- 
shaven savages, all nations who were out of the pale of their 
own customs and religion” ( Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
edition 1876). Shaving, however, seems to have become 
common after the best days of Greece had past. Alexander 





a 
the Great is represented with a beardless face ; and he is said 
have made his Macedonians doff their beards ffordi » 

D » 48 alfording a dap, 
gerous hold to the enemy in close combat. It was certainly ¢ 
of the Greek fashions that made their way into Rome, and = 
a long struggle it seems to have prevailed. Barberg from Sigj} 
are said to have settled in the city as early as 300 B.C, Con 
servatives, such as Cato the Elder, seem to have fiercely regj : 
the change. Scipio Africanus the Younger is said to have been 
the first who shaved daily. But the fashion prevailed, The 
heads of the great Romans of the last age of the Republic arg 
beardless ; and the custom seems to have continued during the 
early Empire. To be able to grow a beard was, of COUTSE, & sign 
of manly years, and the young Romans cultivated it ag aij. 
gently as an ambitious lad among ourselves; but to cut it off wag 
a necessary sacrifice to custom, though, if we may judge from ay 
expression in one of Cicero’s Letters, there was a class of ultra, 
fashionable youths who wore asmall beard. Augustus, the Elder 
Pliny tells us, always used the razor. “ Bearded” became a ayn. 
onym for something old-fashioned, and even silly. The philoso. 
phers, however, still were champions of nature, though not always 
creditable champions, as they were often believed to make the 
beard, and its accompaniment the cloak, serve in the stead both of 
wisdom and virtue. Some of the Emperors, however, after the end 
of the first century of our era, seem to have worn the beard, Julian, 
in the fourth century, being a conspicuous example. In our ow 
country, the English before the Conquest were commonly 
bearded, though the Norman fashion of shaving was creeping 
in, just as the Greek fashion had crept into Rome. “ An army 
of priests,” was the report brought back by Harold's spy from 
the camp of the invaders, The conquerors of Senlac seem to haya 
imposed their custom of shaving upon the conquered, and it was 
one of the grievances of the English under their new masters that 
they were compelled to shave. After two centuries, however, 
beards again asserted their right to exist. The portraits of pre 
Reformation founders at Oxford and Cambridge frequently dis. 
play the beard; but it seems to have gone partially out of 
fashion in the days of the Tudors. Dr. Doran tells us that the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn forbad any bearded person to sit at 
table unless he paid for double commons. Still, there are 
conspicuous exceptions. The beard which Sir Thomas 
More moved out of the way of the executioner’s are 
has become famous. The appendage, too, must have been 
common, when Elizabeth thought it worth while to impose 
a tax on all who wore a beard of more than a fortnight’s 
growth. The Reformers, again, certainly were bearded, as, in the 
earlier half of the next century, were the statesmen and prelates 
of the Stuart Monarchy. Meanwhile, shaving became more and 
more common among the ecclesiastics of the Roman Church 
(the Greek communion, conservative in this, as in all things, has 
always clung to the beard), though the Popes, as late as the end 
of the seventeenth century, seem not to have personally followed 
the practice. With us, shaving became almost universal with the 
Restoration, the Second Charles, with whom the growth seems 
to have been naturally deficient, setting the fashion. Still, 
there were those who refused to surrender the beard. In Ely 
Cathedral, for instance, as late as the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, we see the bearded effigy of a Bishop of the 
See. Then came a long period, lasting down almost to this 
generation, during which no words were hard enough for the 
audacious creature who dared to show himself in the haunts 
of his fellows as, it may be presumed, Nature had intended 
him to be. He was supposed to be revolutionary in poli 
tics, and heretical in faith, if not positively an atheist. 
Persons not yet middle-aged will remember how fiercely the 
controversy raged. It sounds ludicrous now to a youngtt 
generation, which, thanks to the struggles of their elders, enjoys 
a perfect freedom in such matters; but it was not a laughing 
matter at the time. Bishops and judges, as has been said before, 
not only denounced, but persecuted the beard. Masters forbade 
it to their employés. A well-known West End Bank, witha 
certain humour that does something to atone for the tyranny 
the act, issued an edict that “ gentlemen were not to weat 
beards or moustaches during office hours.” Congregations 
deserted ministers who had the presumption to appear as according 
to all tvadition, and indeed all probability, the founder of their te 
ligion appeared. Slowly the opposition became less vehement. A 
bearded clergyman was appointed to a Bishopric (not in England, 
it is true,—that has not yet, we think, happened), and declined 
to follow the suggestion of his Metropolitan, and shave. Now 
every man may do as he pleases; but certainly, while he has # 
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own to a record of such unreasonable intolerance on the part of 
his own sex, he cannot say much about feminine subservience to 


Fashion. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
THE SPECTATOR AND THE JEWS. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’) 

§ir,—In your columns of this date, a paragraph relating to the 
yenerable Baronet, Sir Moses Montefiore, has been read with 
gome surprise. I shall feel obliged if you will allow me, in due 
respect, to make some remarks upon it, through the same organ. 
Being a staunch Liberal of an advanced school, I naturally 
watch with interest the observations of the Spectator. Adding 
to this the fact that I am of the Jewish religion, I have always 
been curious to see how the most Liberal periodical referred 
to Jews and Judaism. 

First, permit me to remind you that the word “ Jew,” used as 
an adjective, is regarded generally as a term of opprobrium. I 
will not refer to an inaccuracy which the English suggests. Iam 
sure, as a Liberal, that you would be the last to use a term with 
the object of touching anybody’s sensitiveness; and, therefore, 
I regard the first sentence of the paragraph “ Jew philan- 
thropist” as a possible error of print. Again, a philanthropist 
does not require the adjective of Jewish or Christian, because 
philanthropy is common to all men, and independent of the 
accident of creed. 

Asa matter of fact, Sir Moses Montefiore is neither remark- 
able as a “ successful man of business,” nor as a “‘man of vast 
wealth.” He was all his life a gentleman of fair means, and 
independent of a career of remuneration. From his own lips, I 
have heard the story of how he paid £1,500 in the early part of 
this century to become a member of the London Stock Ex- 
change, which he joined not because he desired a pursuit of 
that nature, but as a meaus of opening an avenue of respectable 
livelihood to less fortunate persons who, by reason of their faith, 
were at the time under disability. His relation to the mercantile 
world was therefore temporary and accidental, rather than a 
main point in his career. A man without offspring, and of 
simple habits, being devoted absolutely to the public good, may 
appear richer than he is. 

The remark in the Spectator that “he has, of course, attended 
to his own people first, but he has displayed no narrowness or 
tribal exclusiveness,” seems to border on the ludicrous. “Charity 
begins at home,” but the home of Sir Moses’s charity was every- 
where, and, in point of fact, he began with the Jews and 
Christians together in the exercise of his noble generosity and 
large-heartedness. So far back as 1840, the Crown did not 
create a baronet of a Quaker because he was kind to Quakers, 
nor elevate a Catholic because he gave money to Catholics. Sir 
Moses Montefiore received his honours of the Crown, because, 
‘as a subject of the Crown, he showed himself to be a great 
philanthropist. 

The last part of the paragraph, which compares the centenarian 
of unusual personal eminence with those cases that occasionally 
one hears of from the workhouse, is at once unbecoming and 
almost flippant. There is no parallel, and I do not comprehend 
the lack of interest which the writer of the paragraph betrays 
in the attainment of a great age, in whatever sphere of life it 
may occur. Whether in a workhouse or in a palace, it is 
physiologically of precisely the same interest ; but in the case of 
aman who during the great part of that century has been 
prominently before the world, the interest is obviously 
heightened, because it is more rare in men of that class. In 
the case of Sir Moses Montefiore, the interest is of a special 
kind, for the character and nobility of the man are special. 
This is the unanimous opinion of the civilised world, and ex- 
pressed by the Press of all parties, with one dissentient. It is 
unfortunate for the Liberal party that that one dissentient should 
be an organ of theirs. 

Tam bound to add that this is one of a series of oppor- 
tunities, some of which have been created and others arising 
naturally, which the Spectator has seized to utter a word 
of disparagement against a certain religious denomination. A 
proceeding such as this, from personal knowledge I an able to 
state, does more injury to our great Liberal cause than all the 
organs of the Conservative party attempt to effect. It estranges 
from the ranks adherents who have no connection with that race, 








principles, against which it is the duty of their party to wage war. 
So far as Jews are concerned, no single portion of the Press are 
likely to disturb them. Personally, as a Jew, and with some 
knowledge of history, I regard with indifference the views either 
of an individual or a particular newspaper, because from my 
experience I am aware that the public opinion of this great 
country is a sufficient guarantee of respect toward the Jews; and if 
I do not regard such efforts with scorn or silent contempt, it is 
because the silence is broken by my fears that a Liberal organ 
may, and has unconsciously done mischief to the great Liberal 
party. Trusting that you may regard nothing that I have 
written as inconsistent with courtesy, and the consideration 
which your important columns command, I am, Sir, &e., 
October 27th. Oswatp Joun Simon. 





NONCONFORMIST TORYISM. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ SpecTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—There is great force in your article on the relation of 
Nonconformists to the Liberal party, and in the conclusion you 
arrive at that, Disestablishment once effected, Nonconformists 
are likely to be found in more frequent alliance with the Con- 
servative feeling of the country. That idea bears also upon 
many who are now Conservative not because they are not in 
sympathy with many points of the Liberal creed, but because 
their veneration for the Establishment prevents their union 
with the party that is likely to liberate the Church from State 
control. That liberation accomplished, the divided religious 
forces of the nation would unite, and flow in one deep, strong 
current, that would tell mainly upon moral and social progress, 
and not so much upon questions of mere party. The power 
exerted on public opinion and on Governments, in the interests 
of sobriety, chastity, peace, philanthropy, by such a com- 
bination would be a unique phenomenon in English life. 

The function of organised society and of civilised Govern- 
ments, in a Nonconformist’s view, is not so much eco- 
nomic as moral,—the culture of character. He makes war 
upon certain archaic institutions mainly because they 
place obstacles in the way of the free expansion of char- 
acter by large classes of our countrymen. For there can- 
not be equal facility for the development of the mental 
or moral energy of a people, while religious inequalities or dis- 
abilities exist. Another fundamental idea of Nonconformity ’ 
is, given full freedom for the growth of character, to give to the 
highest and noblest character power, authority of all kinds, 
legislative and spiritual. his principle is constantly wrought 
out in many Nonconformist Churches, which unite the most 
democratic constitution with high reverence for the specially 
gifted in the brotherhood. The Nonconformist element in 
politics must of necessity be, in a nation in which the Church 
is free, anti-Socialistic, Conservative, sympathetic, harmonising, 
supremely loyal to all great characters in public life, ardently 
anxious that such characters should exercise the largest power, 
and that ignorance, and folly, and wickedness should exercise 
only a minimum of power. 

The Nonconformist is naturally averse to the undue elabora- 
tion of Government. He detests officialism; he believes in 
the authority of an enlightened public opinion; he believes 
that a righteous, God-fearing race need very little govern- 
ment; he knows that the regeneration of society must come 
from within, from the renewed inner life and conscience of 
men, and not by any rectification of the external and physical 
conditions in which they are found, though these have their due 
place in a complete system of human culture. Consequently, 
he looks with only a limited appreciation upon all legislative 
enactments and machinery. 

Now, all Socialistic proposals are proposals to elaborate the 
functions and extent of Governments into all regions of action, 
so that the right and the desirable shall be done from little 
freedom of choice, but from the unerring action of the State 
and the direction of the State official. Socialism would make 
Government an organised disease, ramifying through the whole 
community, and sapping the strength and health of the whole 
organism. Upon such hallucinations Nonconformists look with 
no approval at all; with Mr. Bright, they hope such questions 
will never be ripe for settlement. The Nonconformist factor in 
politics, therefore, must be Conservative in the truest sense ; 
reverent of the rights of men, and of the rights of property also. 
An illustration of this we have in America, where the instinct 
for property is very strong, and within even Republican borders 
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But what shall be said to this, when we find the leader of the 
party of order, Lord Salisbury, in his article on “ Disintegration ” 
in the Quarterly, stating that Mr. George, the author of “ Progress 
and Poverty,” is “a combination of Marat and the Dissenting 
minister ?” I must leave Mr. George’s admirers to defend him 
from the alleged resemblance to Marat; but in the interests of 
accuracy, and charity, and courtesy, I must protest against the 
association of Dissenting ministers with the bloodthirsty 
ferocity of Marat, and the crude and visionary crotchets of Mr. 
George. If the master of gibes, and flouts, and sneers knew 
how conservative of the noblest traditions of English freedom 
and progress Nonconformists actually are, he would not have 
penned that bitter and spiteful epigram.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Marruews. 


MR. SEEBOHM ON MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 

|To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—It may not be a matter of much consequence what I said 
at the Leeds Conference in support of my amendment, “ That 
the subject of the representation of minorities was too im- 
portant to be disposed of hastily at the Conference.” But as I 
have been represented as favouring equal electoral districts, 
with one Member to each, it may be worth while to correct the 
mistake. 

I did, indeed, allude to this method of representing minorities 
as one which seemed to me to be in favour with the Conference, 
though not courageously avowed by its leaders. I mentioned 
the fact that in 1874, in the Metropolis, a Tory majority of 
many thousands of voters were made by the magic process of 
division into sections to return twelve Liberals and only ten 
Conservatives, as a proof that the division of constituencies 
might end in greatly over-representing minorities. I also 
expressed the conviction that, to break up political units like 
Birmingham into pieces, making Mr. Bright the Member for 
Ward No. 2 or No. 3, instead of a Member for Birmingham, would 
be likely to exaggerate local interests and to provincialise the 
House of Commons. 

I can hardly think that on reflection our great constituencies 
will accept the haphazard, and often undue, representation of 
minorities secured by splitting them up into wards, in preference 
to some modification of the present system, which shall avoid 
some of its awkward incidents, and leave the solidarity of these 
great units of political life intact. Will you allow me to add, in 
conclusion, how astonished JI was that the Syectator, after, for 
so many years, having consistently supported the fair represen- 
tation of minorities, should, in a moment of needless despair, 
have jumped from the frying-pan into the fire P—I am, Sir, &c.s 

The Hermitage, Hitchin, October 31st. F. Srersorm., 

[We have never regarded the present plan as anything but a 
hint of a sound principle. Mr. Seebohm himeelf will hardly 
deny that, as it is, it rather aggravates the evil of the under- 
representation of minorities in the nation at large. Nor, 
unless it be very greatly extended, and extended to small as 
well as great constituencies, could it be otherwise. What even 
infinitesimal chance is there of getting it thus extended 2 Can 
Mr. Seebohm hold out the hope that any substantial fraction of 
the House of Commons will support a large extension of it, and 
its application not only to great, but to small constituencies ?— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


(To THE EpitTor oF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of the 20th ult., you guote, apparently 
with approval, Mr. Bright's statement about the representation 
of the four “three-cornered” borough constituencies, that, 
“ whilst other 142 boronghs return 176 Members, they, in effect, 
return only four Members ;” and you remark, “That is un- 
answerable.” As faras Mr. Bright’s argument depends on his 
assumption that the minority clause was a plan by which the 
House of Lords not only “ did not give to each of the big towns 
three Members, but deprived them of the influence of two,” 
it is very easily answered, by pointing out that in the 
above statement he obtains his result entirely by the 
simple device of using the same word in different senses 
in the two parts of his sentence. In stating how many 
Members the four big towns “in effect” “return,” he uses 
the word “return” in a sense of his own, in which it has 
probably never before been used. (A lexicographer who seeks 
to include this new meaning of the word will have to explain it 
something in this manner :—“ A Parliamentary borough is said 
to ‘return,’ in the Brightian sense, a certain number of Mem- 


bers. This number is the difference between the number of 
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Members returned, using the words in their ordinary sense 
who would in all probability vote on one side in a strictly party 
division, and the number of Members returned by the same 
borough who would, in all probability, vote on the other side: 
e.g., in the year 1883, the City of London would have been said 
to‘ return’ two Members. Note, ‘return’ is never used in this 
sense of cownty constituencies.”) Having determined how 
small a number could possibly be the number “returned” } 

the four big towns, which he makes, very rightly, one each, Mr. 
Bright then asks how many are returned (without inverted 
commas) by other 142 boroughs, and, reverting to the ordinary 
meaning of the word, answers triumphantly and very truly ~~ 
“ One hundred and seventy-six. Now, is not that an astound. 
ing fact?” O€ course, the fact is that, in Mr. Bright’s own pris 
vate meaning of the word, the “return” by these 142 boroughs 
may be wil, since it is conceivable that they are represented by 
Members who would vote half on one side and half on the other 
side in a strictly party division. I have no more taken the 
trouble to reckon up what is the actual party Voting 
power of the 142 boroughs in question, than Mr. Bright took 
the trouble to speak in accordance with actual facts when he 
said that ‘ when an election occurs, one Member 7s returned by 
each of the large cities by the minority.” Mr. Bright only meant 
that there is nothing to prevent the happening of that which he 
seems accidentally to have said always does happen. I only 
say that there is nothing to prevent the return of 88 Liberals 
and 88 Conservatives by the 142 small towns.—I an, Sir, &o, 


Cardiff, October 24th. J. Wit1t1am Tuompsoy, 


“BY LAW ESTABLISHED.” 
[To tHE EpriTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I do not flatter myself that I am the clergyman who 
every quarter rouses the indignation of “A Superintendent. 
Registrar” by running his pen through the word “ Established,” 
printed on the forms of returns of marriages.’ 1, too, however, 
am guilty of that enormity. But in my case, at any 
rate, there is no intention of “ disclaiming such a connection,” 
nor any rebellious motive whatever. I only try to obey,. 
perhaps too slavishly, the Registrar-General. The Register 
books of my parish are old, perhaps among the earliest issued 
under the present system of registration; they omit the word 
“established,” using instead, I think ([ am at present away 
from home), the expression “Church of England.” The 
Registrar-General requires me to sign a printed form, certifying 
that my returns are “true copies” of the entries in the books, 
I do not care to mess my books by altering them at every entry, 
so [ alter the return-form. Verily, Horace’s mountains are part 
of the eternal hills !—I am, Sir, &ce., “Ripicutus Mus.” 
THE CRISIS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 
(To THE EviTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In your very excellent article on “The Crisis in the 
Cotton Trade,” there is one error which I think it well to point 
out. You state that ‘a spinning mill on the latest model 
cannot be completed in much less time than three years.” 
Kindly allow me to state that the Oldham cotton mills, as at 
the present time built and fitted with machinery, can be totally 
completed in less than half the time you give. There are high- 
class mills now running that have been finished in little over 
twelve months.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Lytham, Lancashire, October 29th. 


W. Tatrersal 


CHILDREN AND THEIR DINNERS. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The letter of your correspondent under this head seems 
to me to suggest some grave considerations. The children to 
whom the dinners are to be given are not, it appears, paupers, 
but belong to parents residing in the neighbourhood, and using 
the public elementary schools. If it be right to organise 4 
system of giving gratuitous meals to such children, it is evident 
that it should be done on a large scale, if not universally. There 
is nothing exceptional in the condition of Lisson Grove, ori 
the prospect of the coming winter, to call for a special effort 
such as your correspondent describes. Nor is it easy to see 0D 
what principle her benevolence is restricted to Board Schoolé- 
Other public elementary schools in the district are filled with 
children of the same class, and those of the Roman Catholics 
with a still poorer class than the scholars of Beard Schools. 

It is plain that, unless the proposed system is worked with 
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great judgment, and with very full and accurate knowledge of 
the circumstances of the parents, this particular form of alms- 

iving may prove very mischievous. But it does not appear 
that either the School Board, or the responsible Manager of the 
school, or the honoured Rector of the parish—Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies—take part in this movement, or that they even approve 
of it. It will probably be said that the tickets for the dinners 
are given through the agency of the teachers. But the hard- 
qorked master of a Board School is necessarily ignorant of the 
greumstances and real wants of the parents. He will doubt- 
less, from motives of kindness, undertake the distribution of 
the tickets; and if he does not bestow them as rewards, will 

‘vethem to the children who seem to him to be half-fed or 
most neglected. And on inquiry, it will almost certainly be 

found that these are generally the children of drunken, idle, 
and dissolute parents, who are only too glad to Le relieved 
from the duty of feeding their children, and to spend the 
money thus saved at a public-house. It is in such cases 
that the well-known warning of Frederic Bastiat, in, “Ce 
qu’on voit, et ce qu’on ne voit pas,” deserves especially to 
be borne in mind. What is seen is the pleasure and gratitude 
of a few hungry little ones; and this is undoubtedly gratifying 
to the philanthropic eye. What is not seen is the permanent 
demoralisation of the poor as a class, the premium which is put 
ou idleness and vice, and the deep but legitimate discontent and 
sense of injustice felt by the self-respecting and honest poor 
man, who, thougk receiving no higher wages than his neigh- 
hours, makes an effort to keep his children neat and comely in 
appearance, and does not wish to have his children fed at the 
public expense. It is one drawback, and not an insignificant 
one, connected with our modern system of compulsory education, 
that it has to some extent diminished the sense of parental re- 
sponsibility among persons of the poorest class. A legal obliga- 
tion is always apt to diminish, if not to supersede, the conscious- 
ness of moral obligation. It may be that this is inevitable, and 
atleast justifiable, in regard to elementary instruction, which 
the State regards, though the parent may not always regard, as 
anecessary of the young life. But if on any great scale, we are 
ever to establish in connection with the public elementary 
schools, which now contain four millions of children, a system of 
gratuitous feeding—if the less conscientious and thrifty parents 
are once encouraged to believe that sending their children to a 
Board School in a miserable and half-starved condition is the 
way to secure for them three good dinners a week, at other 
‘people’s expense—the moral mischief will far more than out- 
weigh whatever intellectual advantages are to be gained for the 
spread of popular education. 

Meanwhile, it seems certain that wherever this somewhat 
perilous experiment is tried, even on a small scale, it should be 
managed on definite and right principles, and under the sanc- 
tion of responsible persons who possess the public confidence, 
and whose names and experience offer some guarantee that the 
charity shall be dispensed wisely, with full knowledge of the 
actual needs and history of the persons to be benefited. There 
should be a thoroughly representative committee, a full and de- 
tailed publication of accounts, and a trustworthy public audit. 
There is nothing in the letter of your correspondent to assure 
the benevolent readers of the Spectator that any one of these 
conditions has been fulfilled in the present case. 

“Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” But he who gives 
alms without considering the probable effect of his gift, or the 
character and life of the recipient, will probably do more harm 
than good.—I am, Sir, &c., J. &. BP. 

(To THE EpiToR oF THE “* SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—Your article of September 29th has elicited many letters, 
and I shall feel obliged by your publication of the following 
statement with reference to the above practical and not unin- 
teresting topic. In the winter of 1863-64 an article appeared 
in Punch headed, “ Dinners for Poor Children Wanted,” and 
referring to a systematic plan of feeding children with meat once 
afortnight initiated by Victor Hugo. This was the origin of 
the “Destitute Children’s Dinner Society,” which in the 
winter of 1866-7 gave 15,576 dinners, on payment of one penny 
by each child, at a cost of £229 9s. 3d. to the Society, and 
£61 18s. to the children who dined. It has progressed and 


prospered ever since, and the work is now extended to all parts 
of London, where misery and pauper education indicate the 
need of such assistance, the two qualifications for help being 
that the real need and merits of the children shall be ascer- 





tained, and that none but those attending schools shall be 
recipients. 

In the season 1881-82, the number of dinners given was 
187,329,—the children’s pence (which are now reduced to half- 
pence) amounted to £381 1s. 3d., and the amount of grants to 
the local committees was £1,339 7s. 6d. The subscriptions and 
donations were £1,419 13s. 7d., and the society has a reserve 
fund of £1,690 193. 1d., invested in Metropolitan Three anda 
Half per Cent. Stock. Last winter, the figures are slightly 
lower, but the work done was not less effectual; and the total 
working expenses for office, advertisements, printing, postage- 
stamps, and audit were £96 5s. 63d. 

The dinners are meat dinners of Irish stew and bread, and 
cost 3d. per head, of which 2}d. is given by our society, and 3d. 
for the bread by the child. They are regularly inspected by the 
members of our Committee, and are entirely of an undenomina- 
tional tendency, as the names of the superintendents of the 
fifty local committees will show. I have accumulated evidence 
of the physical, moral, and educational benefit which the children 
derive from these dinners, and confidently assert that a larger 
return for money is got thereby than from any other form of 
charitable expenditure.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorcE A. Atston, Acting-Secretary, D.C.D.S. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, October 31st. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to know that for 
some years an Association in Edinburgh has provided, during 
the winter months, two meals a day, for a large number of very 
poor children, on condition of their attendance at school. 

The cost of each meal is 1}d.—breakfast, consisting of porridge 
and milk, or coffee and bread—dinner, of pea soup, or broth and 
bread. Attendance at morning school entitles the child toa 
ticket for dinner, and at afternoon school to a ticket for break- 
fast. The meals are not given to the children in the schools, 
but at centres in the various school districts of the city. 

The Association was organised to assist the School Board in 
securing the attendance at school of the large class of children 
to be found in every city whose destitute condition would make 
their enforced attendance at school only a hardship. Every 
case for assistance is carefully examined by the Committee, who 
receive recommendations from the teachers of the schools and 
the compulsory officers of the School Board. The names of the 
children to whom aid is granted by the Association are inscribed 
on a separate register in the schools they attend, and the very 
high average of their attendance shows the good results of the 
work of the Association. I believe we have in regular attend- 
ance at the elementary schools in Edinburgh the very poorest 
class of children; but without the help of this Association, the 
School Board, with all their compulsory powers, would have 
found it impossible to drive these children into school—I am, 
Sir, &e., Frora C. Srevenson. 

13 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh. ; 





VIVISECTION AND THE INHERITANCE OF 
; DEFORMITIES. 

[To THe EpitTor or THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’) 
Sin,—Professor Lankester must be aware, (1), that the experi- 
ments to which he alludes in his letter to the Spectator are too 
repulsive in their nature to be republished in the columns of 
that journal; (2), that the “importance” of the results 
obtained by them is practically ail, compared with the light 
thrown on the subject of hereditary transmission by studies 
pursued under natural conditions in the immensely more ex- 
tended field of observation ; (3), that as regards either evidence 
or research, the experiments of vivisectionists in this direction 
are, to say the least, superfluous, scientific observation having 
already ascertained and verified the fact that injuries of the 
brain and nervous system, or those affecting the functional 
activities, are transmissible; while those which are strictly 
localised, as the scar of a burn, or the distorted foot of a 
Chinese woman, are confined to the individual, and not in- 
herited by offspring.—I am, Sir, &c., EB. TLS. 

READING FOR READING’S SAKE. 

|To THE Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—A propos of Lord Justice Fry’s strictures on reading for 
mere amusement, may I ask you to find room for the following 
pregnant extract, from the “ Diary of Alexandre Vinet”? It 
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offers a test which solitary reading would probably be better 
able to meet than any reading society :—“ La lecture me suffit 
moins que jamais. J’y reconnais toujours plus la paresse qui 
cherche 4 se faire illusion. J’en suis venu & reconnaitre qu’un 
livre est d’autant meilleur, qu’il me force plus tét et plus im- 
périeusement & le quitter pour penser, ou pour composer sur 
Vidée qu’il a fait surgir en moi.” How admirably descriptive is 
that simple phrase, “la paresse qui cherche & se faire illusion’! 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Gatcombe, Totnes. F, A, Pripravux. 








POETRY. 
ag 
LYRICS OF PERICLES.—I.* 
I.—Invocation To CERES, 
Goppgss of the golden horn, 
Plenty’s Queen when man was born, 
Hear us where we bend the knee 
To thine high divinity : 
Hear the infant’s hungering cry, 
Mothers’ prayer no more deny : 
Shed thy store o’er field and town, 
Ceres, send thy blessing down. 


Want and Woe stalk hand in hand 
Through the parched and blighted land ; 
Poppies o’er the leaguered plain 

Kiss to death the poisoned grain, 

And the wavy sheaves of gold 

Wither in their spectral fold: 

Wear again thine harvest-crown, 

Ceres, send thy blessing down. 


II,.—FisnerMen’s Sone. 
After the battle, the peace is dear, 
After the toil, the rest; 
After the storm, when the skies are clear, 
Fair is the Ocean’s breast. 
Out in the gold sunshine 
Throw we the net and line; 
The silvery chase to-day 
Calls us to work away, 
So throw the line, throw,—Yo, heave ho! 


Fishers must work when the treacherous sea 
Smiles with a face of light, 
Though the deep bed, where their fortunes be, 
May be their grave ere night. 
Out in the gold sunshine 
Throw we the net and line; 
The silvery lives to-day 
Flash in the silver spray, 
So throw the line, throw,—Yo, heave ho ! 


TII.—Marcnu ano Baccnanat. 


Evoé, Bacchus, the King! 
Evoé, Bacchus, we sing! 
Cymbal and thyrsus we bring, Evoé! 


Leaving Citheron in shade, 
Come with the Graces arrayed, 
Come with the Asian maid, Evoé! 


When Ariadne deplored 
Theseus her lover and lord, 
Thou wast the healer adored, Evoé! 


Semele’s offspring divine, 
Giver of glorious wine, 
Gladness and madness are thine, Evo! 


Come, then, our King in thy pride, 
Come on thy panther astride, 
Choose thee our fairest for bride, Evoé ! 


She whom thou wilt shall enfold 
Thee with her tresses of gold, 
Sounding thy pan of old, Evoé! 





Kiss her and lead her along, 


While we thy votaries throng 
Round with the mystical song, Evoé ! 


October, 1883. Herman Mentvatp, 


(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
O summer of the Saints, last yearning sigh 
Of Earth fordone, full fraught with gentle peace !— 
Smile of reposeful Nature, fain to cease 
From labour and be locked in apathy,— 
Dreaming of summer roses, and the cry 
Of fledglings, and the white lamb’s innocent fleece,— 
Yet drowsily, as she had won a lease 
Of rest unblamed beneath a wintry sky, 
The breath of wingéd winds is on my face, 
Soft as a mother’s touch ; the golden Sun 
Drinks Earth’s slow incense-fumes, as slow I pace 
On pearly sands, from Ocean’s empire won, 
By lapse of lulling waves that interlace 
And part, then up with sparkling laughter run. 

E. D. 8. 








ART. 


—>—_— 
“WILD WEATHER.” 

TuERE was certainly an unwonted bustle in the inn that morn. 
ing. The bar loiterers showed a brisk and somewhat excited 
air; the landlord, one of the stoutest and best-tempered 
men in the world, had rolled up his sleeves a trifle higher 
than was usual at eleven o’clock. The old greyhound, 
ordinarily the only idle person allowed on the establishment, 
wandered to and fro restlessly, and poked his nose into 
one person’s hand after another, as if to discover what 
was afloat. Even the young lady from London, who was 
chiefly notable for a crop of ginger curls and a dress-improver 
of the largest size, showed signs of animation. Doors blew 
open, windows rattled, bits of straw and seaweed flew cheerfully 
in at the swing-doors, sea, sky, and wind somehow had gone 
astray, and were poking their noses into the bar parlour, in 
imitation of the greyhound. | 
It was past eleven ere I had got my camp-stool, canvas, 
&c., packed up for the day’s work, and was ready to start. It 
had been blowing hard all night from the south-west, and this 
was the morning of October 18th, when the high tide was 
foretold. It was strange how the wind, or the expected water, 
or some subtle combination of both, had affected the usually 
torpid inhabitants of Rye. A bold, almost buccaneering look, 
pervaded the people; the talk was all of the river, the sea, and 
the wind. The dwellers on the marsh had become for once 
dwellers by the sea, and were evidently proud of the fact. 
To my amusement, I was looked upon with considerable re- 
spect, when it was found I was going down to the port, some 
two miles off, sketching. ‘You'll find it main rough down 
there,” said the local carpenter, who was a bit of an artist in his 
way—at least so he fancied, for he had made the frame for an 
engraving of one of Gustave Doré’s pictures—and the landlord 
pressed a glass of ginger brandy upon me before starting, as a 
sort of stirrup-cup, I thought, in case we should meet no more. 
It was wild weather, certainly; the sky was a misty, thin 
blue, with thousands of small cumulus clouds drifting quickly 
onwards and upwards from the horizon. Every now aud then 
towards the sea the wind tore a small space of the sky clear of 
the drifting rack, and disclosed a glistening extent of fleecy 
clouds, lying in long, close ranks against the blue, and looking 
as though they had never known or even heard of wind and 
storm. The old church and tumbled red roofs of the town 
showed clear and bright, with that brightness in which colour 
seems to be lost even more than in shadow. The noises of the 
shipyards, generally striking the visitor as the chief element of 
life in the town, were gathered up and swept into unison with 
the wind that rushed past them from the sea, and were only 
distinctly audible now and then in a lull. Within two or three 
feet of the old ferryhouse, the old ferryman looked down bewildered 
on a turbid, yellow current, which was substituted for the grey 
mud and quiet flow of the river in ordinary times, and said, half 
proudly, half sadly, as he ferried me across to the marsh, “ There'll 





* Written for a proposed musical production of Shakespeare’s play of 


Pericles, arranged by Mr, John Coleman. 





be three feet of water in my cottage, if the wind goes round to 
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the north.” I left him contemplating this prospect, which, by 
the way, Was not realised, and set out along the sea-wall. Every- 
thing on the way spoke of the tide and the gale. The seagulls 
walking about quietly on the fields, and scarcely troubling to 
rise at one’s approach ; the cows and sheep lying down close to 
the shelter of the bank which separated the marsh and the river ; 
theriver itself spreading widely over its low banks, and lapping 
eagerly against the sea-wall, the submerged fences and gates, 
and the bare tops of the piles which marked the channel, alone 
showing above the water. 

I must fail to describe, as I failed to realise distinctly, wherein 
lay the keen sense of excitement and pleasure which this scene 
conveyed. Whether it sprang from the contrast of the present 
appearance with the wonted desolate calm of the marsh and 
low-lying river, whether it was merely the bright sunshine 
ningling with the roar of the wind and the shrieks of the sea- 
gulls, or whether it was the invasion of the sea into its old 
territory—for long ago Rye rose above the waters instead of the 
land. 

The scene, however, was worth looking at, even independent of 
any such feeling; and ourcountrymen who goto much expenditure 
of trouble and money to gaze upon the Roman Campagna, might 
find an easy substitute for many of its chief beauties, in their 
homely Sussex. Here, too, are softly moulded lines of field 
and heath, here are long sweeps of hills bounding a blue 
distance. Here, too, the colour shifts and changes moment- 
arly with the drifting cloud-shadows, and flickering sun- 
shine, and the eye can rove at pleasure over a plain as 
apparently boundless as the great Campagna. sea. If 
Fairlight is not as high as Soracte, it, too, has a bold, pre- 
cipitous outline, and a character of its own ; and the sim ple tower 
of the church, which stands out so sharply on the crest of 
its down, might be a campanile, as far as strength and 
grace are concerned. There are no olive trees, and no 
aqueducts, and no tomb of a loving husband to a faith- 
ful wife; but there are old houses, whose beauty is twined 
with the doings of our own people; there is the Grey gateway, 
and the massive tower of Rye Church crowning the irregular 
houses, which seem to crowd round and look up to it, even as 
their inhabitants might do; and underneath the tower there are 
the black masts of the fishing-hoats, pointing as with ontstretched 
finger in the same direction. And for those who want more 
heroic architecture, and records of war rather than peace, is 
there not Camber Castle to be seen across the foaming water of 
the river? And, strangely enough, inside its green quadrangle 
isa circular tower, with a course of sculptured stone running 
around its rude masonry, which, if it stood alone on the Campagna, 
not one in a thousand folk would not guess to be Cecilia Metella’s. 
And above all, is there not our old friend and safeguard, the sea, 
hinted at by that group of masts on the edge of the marsh, by 
the sand-hills which stretch out in long perspective from the 
port into the distance, and by the seagulls which fly shrieking 
above our heads ? Something of the spirit of Kingsley comes 
over the scene, and shouts a glad defiance of the wild weather 
in the teeth of the spray and wind. 

But there was no reaching the port that day, for the rising 
tide rushed feet above the little foot-bidge which led from the sea- 
wall towards the sea, and I was forced to content myself with 
the view of the flooded river and the town beyond. How it 
blew the palette in my face, and plastered “ madder lake ” on the 
nose and “cadmium” on the forehead; how it tore the canvas 
from my hand (no easel could have stood for a minute), and 
turned it face downwards on the rough, wiry grass; how it 
blew the medium out of its dipper, and spread it in a shower 
upon the middle of the picture; how I lost hat, hand- 
kerchief, and temper, need not be recorded, for these are all 

usual accidents of sketching in a gale; but the game was well 
worth its candle. 

Not often in one’s life does one get the chance to see one of 
Nature’s best transformation scenes enacted in the very place 
and under the very circumstances which could most enhance its 
beauty, and for many a year the change of that quiet marsh 
into a seething mass of yellow foam, the way in which the wind 
roared, the sun shone, the seafowl shrieked, and the hungry 
water came rushing over fence and gate to within a foot of the 
crest of the sea-wall, will be worth remembering. 

It seemed like coming back to another life, to return to the 
little inn, and find the landlord still serving his customers, the 
greyhound still prowling restlessly, and all folk talking un- 
ceasingly of the wild weather. Harry QUILTER. 


BOOKS. 


sa ogee 

THE POETS’ BIRDS.* 
Tuat a book on the rich and unhackneyed theme of the treat- 
ment of birds by the poets should be very interesting, and, in 
its way, instructive also, is not to be wondered at; but this 
delightful volume has not only interest and instructiveness, but 
entertainment as well. Mr. Phil Robinson is, in the fullest 
sense of the word, a pleasant writer; he is a genuine humourist, 
and his humour is of the essentially English kind, reminding 
us of such choice spirits as Addison and Lamb rather than 
of the crowd of Transatlantic farceurs whose final cause 
seems to be the production of laughter. He has not, like 
them, any set humorous intent—has, indeed, no intent at all, 
save to interest his readers in things which have interested 
himself—but the fountain is within, and bubbles up because it 
cannot help itself, the stream wandering through his pages, like 
Wordsworth’s river, at its “own sweet will.” Then, too, Mr. 
Phil Robinson’s books gain an additional charm from their 
tincture of old-fashioned scholarship,—the scholarship of the 
prescientific time, when protoplasm was unknown, but when 
speakers and writers quoted Horace as naturally as now-a- 
days they quote Tennyson, aud when they wanted an illustra- 
tion found one more readily in an ancient myth than in a 
modern instance. And yet, in spite of these caviare qualities, 
which are, it must be admitted, of a nature to repel “the 
general,” Mr. Robinson’s books may be heartily recommended 
even to that frivolous person the circulating-library reader ; for 
they have the rich humanity which transforms the unknown 
writer into the known friend, the touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin. 

In many of his pages Mr. Phil Robinson holds a brief for his 
friends the birds, in an action against his other friends the poets, 
and though the suit is strictly amicable, the advocate feels free 
to indulge in much good-natured hard-hitting. He contends 
that the singers of the air have suffered many and grievous 
things at the hands of the singers of the earth; and though 
he loves the latter, neither his cause nor his conscience will suffer 
him to spare their manifold negligences and ignorances. Under 
one of these heads all the offences of the poets may be classed, 
and on both counts Mr. Phil Robinson makes out a terribly 
strong case against the helpless defendants. His first contention 
is that the birds, as an entire class, have been most unduly 
and unjustifiably neglected. While more than three thousand 
different birds are known to science, the author’s researches 
enable him to declare that,— 

“ Poetry takes ken of a bare hundred, and of even these a third 

are so casually mentioned that, virtually, they are useless to the text, 
and, so far as they contribute any special significance, force, or 
beauty, almost any other birds might have taken their places. The 
treasures of the tropics are absolutely ignored, and, in fact, Asia, 
Africa, and America might not exist, for all the advantage their bird- 
wealth has been to British poets; while Europe, except where its 
species are British species also, is similarly neglected. Taking 
foreign birds, we find only six—the ostrich, bird of paradise, pelican, 
flamingo, ibis, and vulture—and even theseare only utilised to perpetuate 
half a dozen of those ‘ pseudodoxia’ which Sir Thomas Browne tried 
to demolish two centuries ago. The ostrich is still, with the poets, 
‘the silliest of the feathered kind, and formed of God without a 
parent’s mind’; the bird of paradise, not having recovered its legs 
yet, sleeps on the wing, and hatches its eggs in mid-air; the ibis 
still brandishes its ‘spiral neck at snakes’; the pelican goes on 
‘opening to her young her tender breast’; and the vulture continues 
to ‘spring from the cliff upon the passing dove.’ ” 
The latter-named offences, particularly the libels upon the 
ostrich and the vulture, seem to be amply proved, and are 
certainly highly reprehensible, but we think that to the first 
portion of the indictment a fairly adequate answer might 
be made by the poets. Birds naturally appear most frequently 
in poetry which deals with landscape, and poets of nature, like 
Thomson, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, who take their stand on 
English ground can hardly be expected to people our northern 
woods with the brilliant-plumaged birds of the tropics, upon 
which Mr. Phil Robinson in a succeeding paragraph expatiates 
so appreciatively. It must also be remembered that the images 
of poetry must be drawn from objects with which readers of 
poetry have some sort of acquaintance, and what, to most of us, 
is the “ magnificent hornbill,” the “astonishing trogan,” or the 
“ glittering lory,” but a name, and nothing more ? 

If, however, the poets at this stage scornfully cry, “ Let the 
galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung,” they are too 








* The Poets’ Birds. By Phil Robinson, London: Chatto and Windus, 
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hasty in their self-congratulations; for Mr. Phil Robinson 
speedily attacks them in a more vulnerable spot. He seems to 
admit a certain weakness in his first arraignment, when he says 
“we can hardly quarrel with a poet for not writing about 
birds which he did not know of. But,’ he continues, 
“we can quarrel with him for not knowing about the birds 
which he did write of. And it is this second ignorance, 
therefore, this inner coil, that I complain of, and resent. For 
the larger offence, the neglect of the whole world’s ornithology, 
we can find palliation, or, at any rate, we can condone it with 
regret. But for the smaller, more concentrated neglect, I feel 
but little tenderness. The poets have wasted two thousand 
exotic birds,—let that pass. But I feel it a duty to notice, in 
some detail, their unfair treatment of their seventy-six ‘ British 
species.’”’ Before we have read more than a page or two of Mr. 
Phil Robinson’s “ detail,” we feel that justice to the birds com- 
pels us to give up the poets to his just vengeance. Does he not 
remind us that while the eagle is treated with due handsomeness, 
the hawk, which is but a smaller eagle, is always “ ravening,”’ 
or “gorged,” or “bloody,” and that thus, “ what is grand in 
eagles is wicked in hawks” ? Is it not proved only too con- 
clusively that the bittern, crow, goose, jackdaw, magpie, ostrich, 
owl, and raven have been persistently libelled by the poets, who 
have evidently been actuated either by perverse malice, or mis- 
led by an ignorant prejudice almost equally culpable? Have 
not the poets shown their ignorance of the feathered tribes by 
all sorts of ludicrous errors, by speaking of the singing nightin- 
gale as “she,” by confounding the solitary crow with the gre- 
garious rook, by accusing the eagle of feeding upon human 
corpses, by making the cruel wind “bear away” the turtle 
dove’s nest, an absolutely impossible feat, seeing that the nest in 
question is but a number of twigs loosely laid together, or, as 
Mr. Robinson puts it, “a mere scattering of ‘spillikins’”? All 
these and many more incriminating questions have to be an- 
swered sadly in the affirmative, and the poets must needs hang 
their heads in shame. Still, though their faults are grievous, 
Mr. Robinson’s four hundred pages of quotations, many of them 
perfect in knowledge as well as in affectionate appreciation, 
show how admirably they have striven to atovie for their wrong, 
and we may forgive them their sins against the birds for the 
best of all reasons, that they have loved much. 

Mr. Robinson’s list. of poets, though long, is not satisfactory- 
It includes a good many obscure, sixth-rate versifiers, and ex- 
cludes greater poets who have really made the birds their 
debtors. A more discriminating choice would have taken the 
edge off some of his too sweeping accusations, and would have 
adorned his pages with some new gems. Mr. Robinson com- 
plains, for example, that poets, with one or two exceptions, have 
made no use of the coot or corncrake, but when dealing with 
the former omits Mr. Tennyson’s “ Brook” from his sources of 
quotation, and is evidently ignorant of Mr. Edward Dowden’s 
exquisite poem on the latter bird. Mr. Tennyson is indeed 
entirely ignored, though Mr. Robinson distinctly exculpates 
him from his general accusations; and we search in vain for 
the curlews heard by the disconsolate lover in “ Locksley 
Hall,” for the two owl poems, or for that fine bird passage in 
“The Gardener’s Daughter,” where we read how,— 

“From the woods 

Came voices of the well-contented doves. 

The lark could scarce get out its notes for joy, 

But shook his song together as he near’d 

His happy home, the ground. To left and right, 

The cuckoo told his name to all the hills ; 

The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 

The redcap whistled; and the nightingale 

Sang loud, as though he were the bird of day.’’ 
We are told that sea-birds have been slighted, and this is true; 
but why magnify the slight by omitting Mrs. Browning’s 
beautiful and pathetic “ Seamew,” or the noble sonnet by Robert 
Stephen Hawker, which begins, ‘Our bark is on the waters ;” 
and why, when Mr. Swinburne’s musical and plaintive “ [tylus ” 
has been twenty years before the world, does Mr. Robinson, in 
his note upon the swallow, say, without any reserve, that the 
poets “ seem to think that Pandion had only one daughter, and 
to forget that Procne was Philomela’s sister?” In making his 
skylark quotations, Mr. Robinson has curiously forgotten Hogg’s 
“Bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless,” which 
stands second only to Shelley’s great lyric, and he has found 
room for many things a score of which one would gladly give 
for such a poem as Mrs. Webster’s rapturous “ Skylark’s Song.” 
He has passed by the ouzel singing “ under the crag,” in Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Clear and Cool;” he has missed a magnificent 





a 
passage about the swan in Mrs. Hamilton King’s noble poem, 
“The Disciples ;” and he has robbed his readers of Mr. Brown, 
ing’s perfect and unapproached description of a thrush’s song a 

“That’s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over. 

Lest you should think he never could recapture . 

The first fine careless rapture.” 
But we will pick no more holes. It is easier to find fault with 
such a book than it is to write it; and by writing it, Mr. Phil 
Robinson has placed us and the whole reading world distinetly 
in his debt. It is pre-eminently an out-of-doors book, a volume 
for the garden or the glade; but whether read indoors or oyt 
it will be found delightful. : 





JAPANESE CELEBRITIES.* 

Tuts book exemplifies in a striking and not altogether yp. 
amusing manner the persistent ill-will with which Americay 
writers regard English external policy, wherever confronted with 
that of their own Government outside of the limits of Europe. In 
Japan this antagonism has displayed itself from time to time 
in a form which one would be tempted to call virulent, were it 
not that it has confined itself to “prave ’orts,” rather than 
sought expression in overt act. In the Far Kast, England and the 
United States have, in practice, pursued an almost identical 
policy; but the Washington Foreign Office has exhibited side by 
side with its actual policy one of sentimental concession, which 
is kept carefully within the bounds of theory, while it serves as 
a text for the complacent contrast of American generosity and 
highmindedness with British rapacity and trickery. Whether 
any one was ever deceived by this show is doubtful ; it is quite 
certain that no one is likely to be deceived by it now, and Mr, 
Lanman’s strictures upon British diplomacy in Japan are, there. 
fore, slightly anachronismal. 

The author, who is favourably known in this country as the 
writer of some charming sketches of American scenery, some- 
what in the manner of Thoreau, was secretary to Daniel 
Webster when the mission of Commodore Perry was determined 
upon, and afterwards became attached to, or, as he himself 
prefers to express it, identified with, the Japanese Legation at 
Washington. The present volume consists of some sixty brief 
biographies of contemporary “men of mark” in Japan, preceded 
by a survey of the revolutionary movement of 1868, and followed 
by a short history of Japan, contributed by the author to 
Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia, together with a description of 
Corea and of some outlying dependencies of the empire. 
In an appendix, an account is added of the origin of 
the expedition of Commodore Perry, which Americans pos 
sibly may find interesting; and a bibliography of Japan, 
which is, perhaps, the most useful portion of the book. 
Mr. Lanman’s theory that the Revolution of 1868 was in great 
measure the result of the internal decay of the Shdgunate, 
hastened by the foreign demand for the opening of the port of 
Hiogo, will not stand examination. For nearly three centuries 
Japan enjoyed unbroken peace under the rule of the Tokugawa 
House, and when the treaties of 1858 were signed no symptoms 
were discernible of any wane of its power. From the days of 
Yoritomo a certain jealousy had existed between the western 
and southern clans, who resented, and the northern and eastern 
clans, who supported, the supremacy of the descendants of 
Iyeyasu. The Kiyoto Court leaned now to one, now to the other 
faction, as the intrigues of the Kugé or Court nobles in favour of or 
adverse to Yedo gained the upper hand. When Commodore Perry 
appeared in 1853 and 1854, the Shogun party at Kiyoto were 
not supreme. The Yedo Cabinet soon recognised the impossi- 
bility of keeping up the policy of isolation, and no doubt were 
at heart desirous of reversing the decree of 1639,—a desire par- 
ticipated in by many of the best minds in the country. But the 
advisers of the Shogun were unable to impart their convictions 
to the western Daimios and Kugés, who kept watch and ward over 
the palladium of Government at Kiyoto. Hence the Shogun 
was driven to a variety of shifty devices to conciliate the 
foreigner on the one hand, and postpone the execution of the 
decrees issued by the Mikado for his expulsion on the other. 
The struggle between the rival parties became embittered by 
the envy which was aroused at Kiyoto by the rapid develop: 
ment of the wealth and prestige of the Yedo Court through 
foreign intercourse, and in January, 1868, the clans of Tosa and 
Satsuma, who, with those of Choshiu and Hizen, had most vehem- 
ently opposed the Shdgun’s policy, possessed themselves by @ 





* Leading Men of Japan, with an Historical Summary of the Empire. By Charles 
Lanman. Boston: Lothrop. 
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dexterous intrigue of the guardianship of the Mikado’s person. 
From that moment they had the country with them, and the 
immense advantage of the countenance of the foreign repre- 
sentatives, who had long been disgusted with the duplicity of the 
Shdgun’s advisers—for which the circumstances in which the 
latter found themselves were largely responsible—and were de- 
sjrous of negotiating directly with the Mikado, whose real position 
they had by this time become acquainted with. The hollow- 
ness of the Jé-i (“ Down with the Barbarians ! ”’) cry was shown 
by the readiness with which the successful faction took up the 
foreign policy of their predecessors, and pursued it with a 
liberality limited only by the supposed necessity of keeping up 
the restrictions imposed by the treaties, as something to have in 
hand for concession in exchange for the abandonment of extra- 
territoriality. 

Since 1868, the beginning of the period Meiji, or Era of 
Enlightened Rule, the Japanese Government has wandered over 
the Western world in search of a Constitution. Much has been 
done in the way of demolition, but little in the way of construc- 
tion, and we fear that in Japan, as elsewhere, it is not yet the 
case that “ the wicked are inevitably punished according to law, 
and the just and good are rewarded by the State,” as Mr. 
Lanman, in his enthusiasm, says they are in that happy coun- 
try. By a recent decree a Parliament is promised in 1891, for 
the purpose of effecting the gradual establishment of a consti- 
tutional form of government. Itis said that the German Empire 
is the model to which Japanese statesmen are now turning, and 
that a sort of limited monarchy is contemplated, to be upheld by 
a new aristocracy. If such be the project, it must fail; an 
aristocracy cannot be improvised, and the old aristocracy of 
the country has been too utterly destroyed by its own retainers 
to be capable of revival, Among contemporaneous Japanese 
statesmen, only two, SanjO and Iwakura, are of the old Court 
nobility ; and of the former Daimios, or territorial nobles, not 
one occupies a prominent place in the politics of the day. On 
the morrow, almost, of the accomplishment of the Revolution, 
the very heads even of the four clans who brought it about sank 
into an obscurity from which they have never emerged. Mr. 
Lanman does not usually give the social rank of the sub- 
jects of his biographies, but it may be stated that most 
of them issued from second or third-rate Samurai families 
of the four clans we have named. Among the political 
notabilities, Okubo, a Satsuma man, assassinated in 1878, 
displayed constructive ability of a very high order, and is 
entitled to be ranked as the ablest statesman Japan has pro- 
duced since the days of Iyeyasu. He was a man of great 
learning and singularly fine character. As a councillor of the 
Regent of Satsuma in 1868, he took a prominent part in the 
restoration of the Mikado, and became one of the leading spirits 
of the new Government. To his wise and penetrating foresight 
Japan owes her escape from Continental complications through 
a Corean war in 1873, but the crowning acts of his career, 
curiously enough not mentioned by Mr. Lanman, were the 
settlement of the great Samwiai question, which was a constant 
menace to the stability of the new system, by the capitalisation 
of their pensions, and the suppression of the revolt that 
measure brought about in his native province in 1877. The 
most interesting figure, however, in Mr. Lanman’s gallery 
is that of Fukuzawa, who under the Shogunate visited Europe 
and America, and made himself acquainted with the civilisation 
and some of the principal languages of Europe. On his return 
he established himself as a teacher, devoting himself specially 
to the popularisation of Western knowledge. After the Restora- 
tion he took high rank as a lecturer and publicist, but has 
always shown too independent a spirit for office. He is an 
ardent exponent of the views of the “ Young Japan” party, 
but freely criticises the defects of his countrymen and the short- 
comings of Japanese society. Much, however, as he admires 
Western civilisation, he cannot find words strong enough to 
express his detestation of European policy in Japan. Mr. 
Lanman quotes him with some complacency at considerable 
length on this head, and it is interesting, and indeed instructive, 
to read what a well-educated, intelligent, and, on the whole, 
liberal-minded Japanese has to say on such a subject, even if 
we are unable to accept either his facts or his arguments. The 
Japanese know more about foreign countries, we are told, than 
foreigners do about Japan. Few foreigners associate with 
Japanese, read Japanese books, or study the national life. Hence 
the rest can only have “a crotchety idea” of Japan and its 
people. “ At this ignorance,” says Fukuzawa, “I feel aggrieved 


ie a ots more than at Japanese ignorance of foreign countries.” 
There is some justice in the complaint, which will not be lessened 
should Fukuzawa light upon the present volume, which is pretty 
plentifully bestrewn with errors, due chiefly to the kind of 
ignorance he laments. It is, however, pleasantly written, and, 
making due allowance for the eulogistic strain that runs through 
its pages, may be profitably read by such as are qualified to 
separate the chaff of panegyric from the wheat of history. 





A BURGLARY.* 

Tus is a very fresh and pleasant story, ingenious in its con- 
struction, and, with one great exception, effective in its execu- 
tion. ‘The exception is the evil character of the book on which 
the story hinges, and which, had it been painted with the 
same vivacity as the simpler and more every-day characters, 
would have made this tale not merely ingenious and fresh, but 
one of great mark and power. Mr. Sylvester, however, is faintly 
drawn. We suspect that Miss Dillwyn, though she has a 
lively imagination, has hardly imagination enough to realise to 
herself what either the exterior aspect or the interior life of a 
man at war with society, while wearing the mask of peace, 
would really be. Of course, the critic who makes this remark 
is well aware that it would be quite out of his power to 
supply the deficiency. It is not as in any sense taking a posi- 
tion superior to that of the novelist, but only as noting where it 
fails to satisfy the expectations of the reader, that we pick out 
the faintness of Mr. Sylvester’s character as the chief fault of 
this ingenious story. But it seems clear that a life such 
as his, lived under a mask, and with the full knowledge that no 
one knew him for what he was, and that if the world around 
him did but know him for what he was, he would be driven out 
of it with fear and terror, must have been lived at very high 
pressure; while Miss Dillwyn never, till the very close, gives us 
the impression that Mr. Sylvester’s life was lived at high 
pressure at all, or was other than one of easy-going, pleasurable 
interest. Sylvester is a little cynical, a little inscrutable, a 
little scornful, and that is all that there is in his demeanour 
to mark him off from the rest of the world. A man really at 
war with society, though choosing to adopt the mask of peace, 
a man full of scorn for every assumption on which ordi- 
nary conversation is based, and knowing himself to be a beast 
of prey, as it were, in disguise, could hardly have enjoyed the 
social intercourse which Sylvester is supposed to have enjoyed, 
or have entered into the general amusements in which he seems 
to have taken his full share, without giving a much stronger 
impression than he gives us, of the life of constant reserve which 
he was living. When a man is paying back kindness with plun- 
der, and friendliness with contempt, and does not wish this to be 
known, there must be a struggle within, and if no reflection of 
that struggle without, still the sign of some inward state 
which has none of the spontaneity of ordinary life. Miss 
Dillwyn gave us no clear impression of this. Sylvester 
might, for anything we see, be a mere speculative cynic, 
whose theory of human nature was contemptuous, though his 
life was not in any way based on that contempt. The con- 
sequence is that this important figure makes no powerful impres- 
sion on us, as such a figure certainly ought to do, and thus the 
central conception on which the whole story turns is blurred 
and faint. Take, as an illustration of what we mean, the con- 
versation between Sylvester and Imogen after the afternoon 
service, as to the hymn which had been sung. That conversa- 
tion represents rather the intellectual conceit of a man who 
enjoyed looking down on the ordinary faith of Christians, than 
the conflict of mind existing in a conscious hypocrite, anxious 
on the one hand to make a favourable impression on a fresh 
young girl’s nature, and tormented on the other hand by his 
knowledge of the loathing and dread in which she would hold 
him, if she knew more. 

That is an important criticism, but it is the only unfavourable 
criticism we have to pass on the story. The plot seems to us 
very fresh and very clever, and by no means an impossible one. 
The two heroines, as we may call Imogen Rhys and Ethel 
Carton, are sketched with a great deal of skill and truthfulness, 
and there is a buoyancy about the whole book, and especially 
about the out-of-doors life it contains, which is very unhackneyed 
and refreshing, after the ordinary drawing-room novel. Ethel’s 
indolent sweetness, benevolence, and high principle are sketched 
with great delicacy ; and Imogen’s high spirits, fresh enthusiasm, 
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and awkward attempts to make herself useful in life present a 
very true and pretty picture. Nor could the sensational inci- 
dents of the story be much better managed than they are. The 
victory of Sir Charles Dover, armed with a lady’s shawl, over the 
mad dog is very spirited, and just the event to make an impres- 
sion on Imogen’s previously untouched heart; while the fire at 
the Croesus Hoggs’ is narrated with great power,—the incident 
of the thrusting-back of the girl in the flaming ball-dress into 
the fire is grim enough in its realism,—though we must say 
that the young ladies and their friends get over the horrors of 
the evening with extraordinary speed and completeness. 

Miss Dillwyn has a good deal of humour, without which it is 
hardly possible to make a good novel. We must specially com- 
pliment her on the closing half-page in which Imogen accepts 
the young gentleman whom she had previously refused. Her 
reply is almost as happy as one of Miss Austen’s best touches, 
and closes a very ingenious and agreeable story with a touch 
of gentle banter that pleasantly relieves the inevitable sentiment. 


WILLIAM BALLANTYNE HODGSON.* 

Ture is only one thing about this book that is quite satis- 
factory; it consists of a single volume of modest dimensions. 
Professor Meiklejohn, who describes himself, not as its author, 
but as its editor, warns his readers in his preface that, “as in 
the lives of most men who have given themselves to thought 
and study, there were in the life of Dr. Hodgson very 
few events.” We should have said that Dr. Hodgson’s 
life was one of activity, rather than of thought. But, 
letting that pass, why should Professor Meiklejohn, or who- 
ever is really responsible for this book, make such a mystery 
of the “few events” that actually took place in the life that 
is here recorded? We are informed that “from both sides of 
his house” Hodgson “inherited a powerful intellect, extreme 
sensitiveness of temperament, and almost volcanic passions.” 
He styled his mother a second Mrs. Poyser, and described his 
father as “a man of a most powerful intellect, and passions of 
tremendous energy and depth.” Yet we are told nothing of the 
life of these parents; their Christian names, the very occupa- 
tion of the father, are not given. ‘Then there seems to have 
been an ogress of a_ half-sister, who tortured Hodgson 
in his earliest days; might we not have had some in- 
formation as to her life after her half-brother escaped 
from her influence? Dr. Hodgson resembled George 
Combe in some respects, and was, to a certain extent, the 
propagator of Combe’s doctrines on education. Would that 
his biographer had imported into his work a little of the minute- 
ness of Combe, who tells us that “his father was George Comb, 
brewer; and his mother, Marion Newton, daughter of Abram 
Newton, of Currichill ;” that his father was “ six feet two inches 
in stature, and proportionally strongly formed in the trunk and 
limbs ;” and that his mother was “a short, well-formed woman, 
with a highly nervous and bilious temperament, a dark, fine 
skin, dark hair, and fine, dark eyes, and an energetic step!” The 
years that intervene between a man’s leaving college and his 
settling down to the business of life are generally reckoned as of 
the highest importance; during these his moral nature, as a 
rule, is being formed. What would Trollope’s Autobiography 
or Carlyle’s Reminiscences be without the “ early struggles” 
recorded. in each, dissimilar as these are? But all we 
are told of this period in Hodgson’s life is this :— For a few 
years after leaving college, young Hodgson was chiefly engaged 
in lecturing, education, and phrenology; and he was for a few 
months at work on a newspaper, as editor. His lecturing and 
eliting were, however, confined chiefly to the county of Fife, 
where he made many useful and valuable friendships, which he 
retained throughout his life.’ If we know every detail of Car- 
lyle’s Kirkealdy schoolmastering, why should we not be given 
some definite information about Hodgson’s editing, “confined 
chiefly to the county of Fife,” the more especially as we 
are subsequently informed that he was “a born journalist,” 
and had special aptitudes for what some of us will be surprised 
to hear is “ that most seductive of professions.” 

Dr. Hodgson, it may be presumed, had his money difficulties 
and his love-affairs early in life. His attachment for his 
younger brother, Thomas, who was drowned while quite young, 
was warm and deep. He says in one of his letters (p. 33), “I 
have loved as deeply as I think it was possible to do, and more 
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deeply than I can do again,” and “when I had nota shilling 
certain in the world, I was careless of money and extraya. 
gant.” The most enjoyable, because most naive, thing jy 
the whole biography is an extract from Hodgson’s diary when 
he was sixteen :—“I never saw her look so beautiful. Hada 
very excellent sermon...... Went to church in the afternoon, 
The ladies were not there. Had a most wretched sermon.” We 
confess to being rather sorry to find that when Hodgson ap- 
proaches his nineteenth year, “the ecstasy of intellectual 
insight and appreciation rises up in strong morning light,” jy 
this fashion :—‘‘ Mr. S gave a most magnificent lecture on 
‘The Importance of Intellectual Culture. The admiration | 
felt at different parts was so intense that the tears started from 
my eyes. My delight was inexpressible. I sat on the left of 
Miss S I forgot her presence in the depth of my atten. 
tion.” But Dr. Hodgson's biographer may think that what he 
terms his “ passing love-fits,” and early history generally, are 
not worth giving particulars of. Why, then, does he lift the veil 
from the sober loves of his hero at forty-seven? Why print 
from private letters addressed to the lady who became his second 
wife such Grandisonian sentiments, oddly though mildly dashed 
with heterodoxy, as these P— 

“T am sure that your experience coincides with mine, and that we 
grow dearer to each other the more and the longer we are together. 
So may it ever be, my darling, as years go on; and thus old age will 
have only one terror for us—the fear of an approaching separation, 
Even that thought, when it does cross our minds, will but make ug 
cling more closely and fondly to each other, so as, at once, to make 
the most and the best of what time may be granted to us in the order 
of Providence, and to give the least possible cause for self-reproach 
to the one whose fate it may be to survive the other. Neither, my 
beloved, shall we fail to look forward to a reunion hereafter, if not 
with the certainty of conviction, at least with the fond yearnings of 
hope, and full faith in the unspeakable goodness of God, who has so 
strangely, and yet so naturally, united us in love so tender, so blissful, 
and (I fear not to say) so enduring. Thoughts so solemn will purify 
and hallow, not mar or sadden, our union. If we do not much 
frequent churches, we must try to make our house a church, not for 
weekly ceremonials, but for daily offerings of good deeds and high 
thoughts, and love which, ever springing in our own hearts, shall run 
over on all around, near and far.” 

We have in this book, in short, the portrait of Dr. Hodgson not 
as aman, living, loving, struggling, and it may even be blunder- 
ing and sinning, but as one of Providence’s automata, getting 
through an enormous amount of work in the shape of teaching, 
talking, lecturing, organising, platforming, pamphleteering, and 
letter-writing. There may have been another Dr. Hodgson than 
this; some who may have met him in society or have seen him 
in his pleasant northern retreat of Bonaly may be certain that 
there was. Yet Professor Meiklejohn, though he testifies to Dr. 
Hodgson’s brilliancy—he was unquestionably a good talker, of 
a school rapidly dying out—his geniality, and the like, can 
hardly be said to let us see this other side of* his character. A 
few puns, some readable letters about his travels, and a rather 
laboured account of a students’ breakfast at Bonaly, by one 
who attended his lectures as Professor of Economic Science in 
Edinburgh, are practically all the materials we have here 
given on which to form a judgment as to the inner life 
of a man who cannot have been absolutely devoted to essentially 
objective activities. This book is, indeed, alengthy notice of the 
kind that appears in biographical dictionaries, padded out with 
extracts from letters. We learn that Professor Hodgson was 
born in Edinburgh in 1815, and died in Brussels in 1880; that 
after being educated in his native city, he did some editing 
and lecturing in Fifeshire; that he filled in succession the 
posts of Secretary and Principal of the Liverpool Educational 
Institute; Principal of the Charlton High School, Manchester; 
Assistant-Commissioner in Primary Education; Examiner in 
Political Economy in the University of London, and finally, 
Professor of Political Economy and Commercial Law in the 
University of Edinburgh. For the rest, he was an intense lover 
of Mr. Gladstone (thougi he does not seem to have understood 
Mr. Bright), and an equally intense hater of Lord Beaconsfield 
Professor Meiklejohn might, indeed, have refrained from repro- 
ducing so many of the epithets that Dr. Hodgson hurled at that 
deceased statesman. Many of us had to do a good deal of 
heavy firing, in the days that preceded the fall of the late Con- 
servative Government. But does it serve any good purpose to 
pick up and preserve the bullets of hot controversy? Dr. 
Hodgson was, according to his lights, a friend of religious 
toleration, and his resignation in 1867 of his seat on the 
Council of University College, on account of the treatment 
accorded to Dr. Martineau in connection with the vacant Chair 
of Logic, is not yet forgotten. It is not very easy to say what 
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theological opinions he held before his death. He had been 


driven from the traditional Calvinism of his country by his 
early family experiences—“ the worst features of my character 
are due to my never having known as others do the feel- 
ings which make home and the family”—and he was critical 
and almost bitter towards it to the last. He wrote to Dr. 
Martineau in 1853 that his views most closely agreed with those 
of the Unitarian body, but that he had been “ chilled and 
yepelled by the majority of the Unitarians whom he knew.” 
In his later years he gave utterance to opinions that seemed to 
to many savour of the popular agnosticism of the day; yet his 
family prayers, which are given as an appendix to this volume, 
are essentially Theistic. 

Dr. Hodgson was, above all things, an educationist, though in 
the largest and most liberal sense. Professor Meiklejohn evi- 
dently consider him a far-seeing politician and a profound 
economist as well; but we doubt this very much. He was an 
omnivorous reader, indeed, and took au intense interest in the 
political questions and economical problems of his day ; he was, 
infact, intense, imitative, and industrious, rather than sagacious 
ororiginal, There is no evidence that he was anything more than 
a clear expositor of the economy in vogue, when he became ex- 
aminer in and ultimately Professor of that subject. Professor 
Meiklejohn sees a proof of his political sagacity in his pre- 
dicting the fall of the Second Empire; but then he had been 
in Paris at the time of the coup d’état, and had seen the rotten- 
ness of the foundations of the Imperial edifice. He was all at 
sea about the issues of the Civil Warin America; he calculated 
that Mr. Gladstone would in 1874 come back from the General 
Election with a reduced majority; and he was doubtful about 
the result of the Midlothian candidature in 1880. Into 
education and everything connected with it, however, Hodg- 
son threw his whole heart, and soul, and strength, and mind. It 
may be doubted if any work in the way of organising secondary 
and higher education was ever better done than that which was 
accomplished by him in Manchester and Liverpool. It is to 
hisexertions mainly, his ceaseless activity, and his unflagging 
enthusiasm, that.Scotland possesses even the two Chairs of edu- 
cation it now his. His letters, indeed, show him to have looked 
at almost everybody he came across from the educational point of 
view. On his travels on the Continent, he meets with a self-indul- 
gent young blockhead ; he does not rest till he traces the uusatis- 
factory condition of the poor boy to the bad discipline of a private 
school in Surrey. Although frugal almost to penuriousness, 


’ he was generous in a variety of ways, and assisted many strug- 
g g 


gling persons. Yet when a lady applied to him for help, 
whose father, although connected with an Insurance Company, 
had not insured his life, he must, before giving her what she 
needs, comment on the phenomenon in this style,—‘ Pardon 
me, if I say that my already strong conviction is greatly 
strengthened that our systems of teaching and training at home 
and at school must be radically defective, in failing to prevent, 
in not even trying to prevent, the recurrence of such a state of 
things.” He was didactic, even at the expense of taste. Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn’s account of Dr. Hodgson’s work at Man- 
chester is worth quoting, as giving us the man in his true 
element :— 

“His attention to the smallest details is something wonderful. He 
suggests to one teacher the propriety of showing his pupils how to 
fold and address letters properly ; explains to another how geography 
may be made interesting; invents and prescribes sets of exercises 
for many of the classes; shows how difficult lines from Milton’s 
Paradise Lost may be best explained; teaches the French master 
how to teach French; cuts down the ‘theory’ of a singing-master, 
and induces him to give his class more practice in the art itself ; 
gives valuable lessons in discipline to masters who are pedantic, 


- lifeless, vexatious, irritable, or too woodenly strict; shows another 


how to invent and put questions; gives a lesson in the art of reading ; 
maps out a Latin sentence; shows how drill in the accidence may be 
best conducted ; introduces easy and workable pens; is equal to the 
highest and careful of the very lowest element. Mens agitat molem, 
totoque infunditur orbi. Nay, he spends even his holidays in study- 
ing the profession of teaching and in picking up plans and ideas in 
other schools. He visits the High Schools of the larger towns of 
Scotland; and, by careful inspection and diligent questioning, learns 
what to aim at, to follow, or to avoid. Everywhere he combines in a 
quite unequalled degree the most orderly business habits with the 
constant demand that thinking shall permeate every part of the 
school-work ; he makes himself acquainted with each pupil; and 
takes a real interest in the progress of each member of a school of 
nearly seventeen hundred.” 


Hodgson was an incessant letter-writer ; indeed, his warmest 
admirers must have wished he had written less, and brooded, or 
even mooned, alittle more. In the course of a life full of varied 
activity, he must have seen many leading men of his time. Yet 








in this volume there is disappointingly little of a quotable char- 
acter about his contemporaries. He dismisses Lord Shaftesbury 
(when Tord Ashley) as a “ dandified, fiddle-faddle humanitarian.” 
He finds Carlyle an “unsatisfactory man,” while he is favour- 
ably impressed by Leigh Hunt. His account of Douglas 
Jerrold is perhaps the most interesting, and it certainly is the 
most curious, of his London jottings :— 


“Douglas Jerrold’s house is the further part of a double cottage, 
with gardens before and behind. It stands on rather a lonely way 
on Putney Common, bat it is a pleasant little place. I sent in my 
card and Clarke’s letter, and in a minute or two ont came a little, 
round-shouldered, sharp-faced man, who offered his hand, and said he 
was glad to see me, and asked me tocome in. I went with him into 
his library, a pretty little room about the size of mine; one side is 
lined with book-shelves, with a very nice collection of books; two 
windows look out upon the common, and over the chimney-piece 
hangs a portrait of himself, not very like. I told him that I knew of 
his arrival from Mr. Dickens, whom I had met the day before at the 
exhibition in Westminster Hall. He said he was going to see it this 
very day. I immediately proposed that we should go together, and 
to this he at last assented. So he went into the other room to put on 
his walking dress, and allowed me a few minutes to glance over the 
titles of the books. On his return, he looked much improved in 
appearance. Before we set out, he gave me a copy of his ‘Time 
Works Wonders,’ and I gave him a copy of our last report. As 
we walked along to the boat, we talked of the death of Hood and 
Laman Blanchard. The latter was Jerrold’s most intimate friend, 
and they were to have met at two p.m. that very day when the dread- 
ful suicide was committed. As we passed through the village of Patney, 
an outrider passed us in scarlet or crimson livery and then another. We 
stood and saw the Queen pass in a char-d-banc, containing twelve 
people. Prince Albert sat in the second row and the Queen in the 
first. My eye was distracted among so many persons, and not know- 
ing which was the Queen, I cannot say that I saw her. The impulse 
to raise my hat was strong, but as D. J. did not, I toorefrained. I 
was unwilling to be deficient in any usual or proper mark of respect 
to established authority, though, as you know, I am a pretty staunch 
republican in sentiment. At the same time, I think that neither has 
the season come for agitating the question with success, nor would it 
do any great good at present to destroy the Monarchy. We want 
many other reforms first ; so long as a people are contented under a 
monarchy, so long is it unfit for a republic. The Queen was naturally 
the subject of our conversation. D. J. told me she had turned ‘ Punch’ 
out of the Palace, though at first she liked it very well; that she is 
extremely indifferent to the claims of literary men; that she would 
not go to see the Belgian Company at Covent Garden, on account of 
the Anti-Corn Law League’s connection with that house, and that 
they were consequently removed to Drury Lane, where she went to 
see them the very first night; that she would not go to the theatre to 
see his play, though she went the very first night after its performance 
was discontinued.” 





AN IRISH NOVEL.* 


Tur novel before us is an Irish story; its title is taken from a 
line in a poem by the Irish poet, Denis Florence McCarthy, 
whose sweet singing ceased but a little while ago; it is an 
open secret that its writer is a young Irish lady, and the book is 
“racy of the soil.” It is hardly hazardous to guess that 
the writer’s experience is limited to her own country; but 
it is plain that there she has studied men, women, and things, 
with quick intelligence, keen appreciation, and the ready 
sympathy that gives the last vivifying touch to the characters 
portrayed and the scenes depicted, and which is absent from 
even the very best “ foreign ” handling of things Irish. 

The peculiar wit there is in certain Irish sayings and stories— 
it is very often of a kind that is beyond laughter—the peculiar, 
piercing, minor wail there is in certain Irish music, the 
sunny gleams and the sudden glooms there are in certain Irish 
natures—Carleton has put them into books, and Dion Bouci- 
cault has put them on the stage—are all things that perhaps 
it takes Irish people themselves to feel “in their bones,” ag 
Dickens’s Mr. Morfin felt the violoncello, but which even those 
who, like Mr. Irving, “ can’t help being English,” perceive, and 
recognise with pleasure. So it is with the peculiar Irish charm 
that pervades this book; it may be only to be felt in its fullness 
by dwellers in “ Sloway ” (if we mistake not, the River Liffey 
“right through that city flows’), to whom its types of char- 
acter, its modes of thought, and its ways of speech are fam.liar; 
yet it will not be lost upon the general reader. 

The book is altogether interesting, not only on account of its 
merit, which is considerable, and its unusualness, which is 
striking, but because it is so strangely fresh, and, so to speaks 
confiding. It is as untrained, unkempt, and luxuriant ag 
the vegetation in those Irish hedges which are never subjected 
to shears, and on which English eyes, a little tired of our trim 
tidiness, are apt to rest with refreshment; and it combines, in 
an odd, attractive manner, very close, even shrewd, appreciations 
of things within the author’s actual knowledge—clear, practical 
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remarks, and brief characteristic indications that distinctly 
present the person or the situation to the reader—with very 
wide-of-the-mark shots at things outside that knowledge. 
The story has been written with all the writer’s heart; there 
are youthful faith and energy in it, and these are pleasant 
things, even when they gambol a little too much, at a time when 
the youngest among our female novelists are the most cynical and 
the least edifying. This is a girls’ novel, and there is patriotism 
and duty, gratitude, and love in it; a heroine who is as individual 
and as independent as any of Mr. Henry James’s analytical, 
young American females, but worth a score of them by reason 
of her wholesomeness, her godliness, and her contentment; a 
hero who is a good fellow, full of talent and honesty of pur- 
pose (the author ought not to have given him the silly pet name 
“Boy ”); and a villain quite manifestly concocted, and not a bit 
like a real, live villain of the class he is intended to represent. 
Every reader of these remarks who shall proceed to consult the 
story will know why we hold the unlifelikeness of Mr. Mitford, 
considering the form his wickedness takes, to be in reality, 
though a technical fault, part of the charm of the book. Mr. 
Mitford has been read up, not noted down, and we have had 
many examples of him before, even to that trick of your true 
villain, the assiduous paring of his nails in the presence of his 
victims. This has always been a habit of ladies’ villains; but 
we believe the experience of mankind is that although the 
virtuous and the villainous alike pare their nails, both classes 
perform that operation in their dressing-rooms exclusively. 

The story is interesting and original, and the same may 
be said of the characters who work it out; but the author 
has not known exactly how to manage her plot, and her 
personages have been rather too many for her. They hustle 
each other occasionally, and the smaller of them usurp too much 
place. She is so honestly, so eagerly anxious to give them all 
fair-play and expression, to tell out all that is in her fancy, 
that she abounds too much, and gives disquisition its head too 
liberally and too often. She says nothing—whether it be about 
Pallas College, the News office, its editor, its staff, its jolly 
young reporters, the popular M.P.’s, the local politics, and the 
social features of Sloway—that is not well said and worth read- 
ing in itself; but she has not sufficient command of literary 
method to subordinate all these things to the progress of her 
story, and therefore she does not give her plot fair-play ; it is 
much more dramatic than she permits it to appear. 

Is it an impertinence to refer to certain modes of expression 
in use ina capital city as provincialisms? If so, we beg pardon 
in advance, but do not know what else to call such phrases as, 
“It was Boy took Aileen in to supper, and the girl was silent in 
wonder if ever she wrote a novel how she would begin a 
description of the spectacle before her.” These colloquialisms 
are not the slips of ignorance; they should be discarded 
as provincialisms. Again, we are told that Mr. Mitford, 
the villain, was thought, “by the opposite sex,” to be 
“a great beauty,” and that “about his eyes there roved a 
disagreeable symptom of a smile.” Even if Sloway says 
“*symptom ” where the Sassenach would say “ indication,” that 
ean hardly justify a symptom in “ roving.” And why does the 
author use the word “ scapegoat,” in the sense of “scapegrace” P 
This would be explicable if she put the expression into the mouth 
of a peasant, but she makes Mr. Mitford employ it. 

These are, however, but trivial faults, and we point them out 
because blemishes of this kind are easily avoided, while they may 
obscure real merits of this novel from the eyes of casual observers. 
‘There is one portion of this work to which we can give admiration 
without stint, and commendation without reserve. It is never 
fair to a novelist to reveal his plot, and therefore we can only 
say that the circumstances under which the author presents us 
with the prison scenes of her story are managed with great force 
aud ingenuity; but we may, without prejudice, dwell upon 
those prison scenes. Nothing could be more true, touching, 
beautiful, or terrible than the picture of the condemned 
man and his dying wife. It has the strong simplicity 
of Mr. Trollope’s Macdermots of Ballycloran ; but far beyond 
that, it has a piercing pathos and fine delicacy of touch which 
set this new writer apart. The young husband in the prison, 
the young wife in the retreat for the “ Morituri,” each preparing 
for the appointed hour when the guiltless one shall “go to 
God,” and the tortured survivor shall be released from the horror 
of “Tom, hanged !” the anguish of the spectators of both scenes, 
and yet the fine and pious discharge of their duty by all con- 
cerned; the hurry, the suspense, the wild excitement of the dis- 





nea fie 
covery that undoes the wrong; the yearning, but patient 
J 


question of the wife, when her husband is set free, “ And must 
I die now ?”—of all this the most successful novelist who ever 
charmed the public might well be proud. In these chapters the 
writer of Thy Name is Truth gives us the true measure of her 
ability, and it affords us sincere gratification to record the 
accession of one whose aim is both true and lofty to the ranks of 
our lady novelists. 





MR. BEARD ON THE REFORMATION 

“THE Reformation, in the view which I shall take of it,” says 
Mr. Beard, in his introductory lecture, “ was not, primarily, a 
theological, a religious, an ecclesiastical movement at all.” Even 
in view of the qualifying clause, “ in the view that I shall take of 
it,” we cannot but think that this statement is far too sweeping, 
We readily allow the force of all the considerations which My, 
Beard alleges. That the Reforming movement of the sixteenth 
century, which mastered the greater part of Teutonic Europe, 
and struggled hard for the victory in one at least of 
the Latin nations, was not an isolated fact, that the revival 
of letters in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had much to 
do in producing it, and that the invention of printing was a most 
powerful instrument in preparing the way for it, it is impossible 
not to concede. But this need not prevent us from believing 
that the movement itself, when it did come, was in the main 
religious. It was a profoundly religious conviction that stirred 
Luther, who may be taken, as indeed Mr. Beard takes him, for 
the typical Reformer, to the action which shook the domination 
of the Papacy. He believed that the accepted theology of 
Christendom had drifted very far away from the teaching of 
Christ and his Apostles, and that the religion of the day 
had suffered a corresponding corruption. It was this con. 
viction that gave him courage and endurance. Whenever 
it ceased to be the prominent motive of his action, when, for 
instance, under the pressure of circumstances, he was forced, 
or believed himself forced, to become political, he became a 
weaker, inferior, less consistent man. Mr. Beard, it seems to 
us, estimates the Reformation by its consequences, by the 
movements which have been, in part at least, developed out 
of it. We can see plainly enough now that the struggle 
between the forces which the Reformation may be taken 
to symbolise, and those to which it is antagonistic, is 
something much larger than the difference between the creed 
of Pope Pius and the Confession of Augsburg or the Thirty- 
nine Articles, But the men of the sixteenth century did not 
see it. To them, the theological controversy was of pre 
dominating importance. They had not a doubt but that the 
question ought to be settled, they had great hopes that it might 
be settled by convincing arguments which might be found in 
Scripture, or in the Fathers. A phase of the controversy in 
which the disputants would no longer appeal to these author- 
ities must have been altogether beyond their conception. 


After all, the difference between Mr. Beard and ourselves may 
be little more than that he regards the Reformation more as what 
it was potentially than as what it was actually. With this re 
servation, we wish to express very heartily our admiration of his 
treatment of the subject. In his introductory lecture he deals 
with the theological precursors of the Reformation. In a series 
of notices which compress into a brief space the results of much 
careful study, and are distinguished both by acuteness and 
sympathy, he speaks of the efforts at reform which led to the 
Councils of Constance and Basle, of the Mystics, with Eckhart 
and Tauler for their principal names, of the Imitation of Christ, of 
the Waldenses, of the followers of Wiclif and Huss. At the end of 
the chapter, he points out that these efforts at reform produced 
no amendment, that the dominant theology remained unshakem 
and that the corruption of morals and of ecclesiastical govern 
ment was as monstrous as ever. And he asks, speaking of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century,—* Why did that revolt 
succeed, when so many other attempts at reform had failed? 
Why did Luther and Zwingli do what Wiclif and Huss had 
not done?” He finds an answer to this question in the subject 
of his next lecture, “The Revival of Letters in Italy and 
Germany.” Here, again, we have an admirable summary of 
a great subject, nothing being better, we think, than the 
notice of Erasmus. ‘his is a very acute remark :—“ The 
Reformation that has been, is Luther’s monument: perhaps 





* The Reformation of the Sivteenth Century in its Relation to Modern Though 
and Knowledge. The Hibbert Lectures of 1883. By Charles Beard, B.A. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1883, 
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the Reformation that is to be, will trace itself back to Erasmus ; 
put will even as much of Erasmus’s Reformation as of Luther’s 
pe entitled to our gratitude?” The succeeding lectures, from 
the third to the ninth, are more properly concerned with 
the Reformation itself. Mr. Beard does, we think, substantial 
justice to its great leaders; and he does also, as, indeed, might 
be expected from him, evea more justice to the men whom their 
Jeaders regarded with an hostility not second to that with which 
they regarded the Papacy. Heretics have, for the most part, been 
hardly dealt with, both by their contemporaries and by posterity. 
Mr. Beard’s sixth lecture, “The Sects of the Reformation,” 
does something to redress the wrong, as regards men whom the 
Reformers dreaded as much as Rome dreaded the Reformers. 
He says, taking occasion by his mention of Sebastian Franck, of 
some of these men :— 

“They were half-blindly reaching forward to something better and 
more stable than they knew or could firmly grasp, Those seem to 
ns to have succeeded best who stood on the ground of that pure 
spiritual intuition which is the same in all ages, and not essentially 
affected by intellectual chunge ; but in proportion as they succeeded, 
were they out of tune with their own age and that which came after. 
These ideas of the continuity of revelation, of the Divine in nature 
and in history, of the inner, which must in the last resort interpret 
the outer Word, of the unimportance of Sacraments compared with 
the consecration of the life, even of the kingdom of God as a realisable 
ideal of human society, are only now, after the lapse of so many 
years, working themselves clear, and winning recognition as the 
result of a just interpretation of Scripture, of history, of nature.” 

should ourselves have said that on the sacramental question 

e 1 
the latest development of thought and feeling had been just the 
other way, that it had vindicated instead of attenuating the 
power of sacraments. In the tenth and succeeding lectures we 
come to the developments of the Reformation. ‘The tenth treats 
of the “ Growth of the Critical Spirit.” It contains an interest- 
ing sketch of the progress of the “ higher criticism,” in the times 
that followed the Reformation. We cannot accept all Mr. 
Beard’s obiter dictu. Wolf's “ Prolegomena to Homer” 
do not stand by any means on the same level as Bentley’s 
“Phalaris,” nor is the ballad theory of the Homeric poems 
“generally adopted.” Many competent judges think that 
the Wolfians have not done more than prove, as a well- 
known Oxford humourist puts it, that “the Jlivd was 

I 

not written by Homer, but by another person of the same 
name.’ But we have read with great interest, and, for the 
most part, with a general agreement of opinion, the pages 
which describe the changed aspect which the Bible now bears to 
reverent students of its pages. The eleventh lecture treats of 
the “Development of Philosophical Method and Scientific In- 
vestigation,” and in the twelfth the writer sums up his con- 
clusions. Both contain some things to which we cannot assent, 
but which we cannot discuss within any limits now at our com- 
mand. But though this be so, thongh we doubt whether the 
standpoint which Mr. Beard has found for his own faith is either 
as tenable or as steady as he thinks, that he is an able thinker, 
and as careful as he is able, we willingly admit. We gladly 
quote the eloquent words in which he gives the conclusion of 
the whole matter :— 

“And so I venture to think that to restore Christianity to the 
place which it has lost and is more and more losing in the hearts of 
thoughtful and educated men, still more to give back to it its old 
victorious energy in dealing with the sinful and the wretched, what 
is chiefly needed is a prophet of this latter day who, in the keenness 
and directness of his religions insight, will speak at once a piercing 
and a reconciling word. Such an one will be deeply penetrated with 

. “f = = © -@ . . . P = L 
the scientific spirit, rejoicing in the interpretation of nature as an 
unveiling of God, and desiring only the plain truth of history, that he 
may trace in it the working of the Divine Hand. But he will be 
too full of the awe of direct vision to lose himself in the arid wastes 
of criticism, or to be led astray by the pedantries of scientific investi- 
gation. I dare venture to predict that, like every other true prophet, 
the future will fill his eye and heart too completely to suffer him to 
be a bond-slave of the past: present revelations always overbear 
. . J } . bg 
old theologies, and no living Church ever supplies the model of the 
New Jerusalem. I have no fear lest he should fall out of the ranks 
of Christ’s soldiers ; for I do not believe that religion has anything to 
offer to man that the Gospel does not hold, and I notice that what is 
strong and inspiring in newer systems is Christian in essence, 
if not always in name. I know that when he speaks men will crowd 
to hear him, and Jay their hearts and lives in his hands; for the re- 
ligious instincts of humanity are ineradicable, and even if they some- 
times sleep, wake always to life and energy again. And though his 
clear and penetrating accents may not fall upon our living ears, and 
we can do nothing to direct the operation of the Spirit of God, which, 
like the wind, ‘ bloweth where it listeth,’ yet it belongs to us of this 
generation to make straight the way of his coming, by living and 
working in the light of our best knowledge and most intimate con- 
victions. Intellectual difficulties we can to some extent reconcile: 
hindrances to church-fellowship we can remove: we can go back to 
the simplicity of primitive piety ; we can acknowledge the oneness 





of the religious life. So, as age follows age, and each pours fresh 
wealth into the treasury of human knowledge—as men accumulate a 
riper experience, solving ever more perfectly the problems of life and 
entering upon wider possibilities—Christianity too will receive a 
fuller development, and mankind, with the acknowledgment of 
mystery and the cry of imperfection always upon its lips, wilk 
= more and more deeply into the glory and the wonder of 
od.’ 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——— 


Jackanapes. By Juliana Horatia Ewiug. With Illustrations by 
Randolph Caldecott. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
1884.) —Why this delightful little tale is dated 1884, when it had already 
appeared in October, 1883, we cannot conjecture, and think that the 
“‘ Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ” shoald discountenance 
such fictitious dates, as it doubtless desires to discountenance fictions of 
allkinds. Mrs. Ewing has never surpassed, evenif she has ever reached, 
the movement, liveliness, pathos, and general charm of this vivid 
little sketch, which is admirably illustrated by Mr. Caldecott,— 
though we think that he ought to have given more faithfully the 
group assembled on the village green to see Jackanapes take his first 
ride on Rollo. Mr. Caldecott has left out the gipsy, for instance, 
and has turned the old General into a young man. But to go 
back to Mrs. Ewing. The dialogues between the old General 
and his little grandson are as good as it was possible to make 
them, and indeed the lively transitions from one sketch to the next 
in the dissolving views of Jackanapes’s life are full both of nature and 
of art. If Mrs. Ewing had shortened her tale by the last twenty lines, 
which to our minds injure it by inculcating something too much of 
a positive moral or sentiment, the suppression of which in the course 
of the story is one of its chief merits, we should have called this tale 
simply perfect. Were the last twenty lines insisted on by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowiedge? If so, that Society does pot 
fully understand its own business. There is many a feeling whick 
exerts twice as much influence go long as it is only suggested, as it 
could ever exert if it were distinctly and emphatically expressed. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a very stately volume, Aré 
and Letters, 1883, Edited by J. Comyns Carr. (Remington and Co.) 
—There are more than three hundred and fifty folio pages, and a not 
far inferior number of illustrations, some of them of great merit. 
The literature is chiefly represented by a tale by Mrs. Comyns Carr, 
“La Fortunina,”’ the scene of which is laid among the Italian folk 
whom the writer knows so well how to describe. All this is enclosed 
between covers gorgeous with colour and gold. 

The Satires of Horace. Edited, with Notes, by Arthur Palmer, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—Professor Palmer has given us here a most 
interesting edition of the Satires. It is easy to see the hand of a 
master in his work, a hand sometimes, perhaps, a little too bold, bat 
possessed of unmistakeable power. The text is accompanied by a 
running critical commentary, which is quite a model of what such a 
commentary should be in an edition like the present. The more im- 
portant variants and conjectures are briefly discussed, always in so 
pointed and intelligible a way as cannot but interest and instruct 
the beginner in critical science, while it will not fail to commend 
itself to more advanced students. We may instance his note (although,, 
indeed, this has necessarily to be of such length as relegates it to 
the body of annotation at the end), on i., 108-9. Here he reads :— 


“Tilne, unde abii, redeo, qui nemo ut avarus 
Se prebet,” 


construing the qui as “ how,” with fiat understood. This becomes very 
probable, when we look back to the point to which Horace, as he 
says, returns, and find the words, “ qui fit, ut nemo,” &e. The ellipsis 
is a little harsh; but the hiatus of Orelli's reading (he leaves out 
the qui) seems to us quite intolerable. To translate, too, “nemo ut 
probet ”’ as ‘‘ how no one,”’ &c., is somewhat harsh. Weare a little sur- 
prised to find Professor Palmer even “ putting on record,” though he 
does not introduce int» the text, the conjecture, “fortissima Tyn- 
daridum haram,” “the Tyndarids of our day,” for “ fortissima 
Tyndaridarum.” The words would be very harsh in any context, and 
here Horace evidently intends to be magniloquent. In 1. 66, “ popu- 
lus me sibilat,’’ Professor Palmer suggests si for me, which, as he 
remarks, is a solitary instance of an accusative after sibilo. He 
points out a curious example of how the dictionary-makers follow 
blindly an original error, quoting all of them, Cic. Att., ii, 19, 
“populares isti jam modestos homines sibilare docuerunt,” as 
an instance of a transitive sibilare. We cannot, however, approve 
of si, which seems to be ill followed by at, in “at mihi plaudo.”” 
The occasional use of rideo with an accusative in the sense “laugh 
at” seems to supply a tolerably close analogy to the construction 
questioned. We note an obiter dictum of the editor that “the 
genitive with refert is not a good classical construction.” The 
dictionaries quote Sallust, but they do not give Livy xxxiv., 27, 
“ipsorum referre.”” We have natarally spoken of points of differ- 
ence rather than points of agreement, in this brief notice; but we 
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wish to express with emphasis our general appreciation of the great 
value of this edition. The two Dublin Professors who have con- 
tributed to Messrs. Macmillan’s series must be allowed to have 
sensibly raised its already high average of merit. 


Black and White. By E. A. Meriwether. (E. J. Hall and Son, 
New York.)—Mr. Meriwether draws his pictures with very strong 
contrasts of light and shade. But we should not say that they are 
exaggerated or untrue. A saeva indignatio against wrong-doing, 
whether hiding itself under respectable disguises or boasting itself 
openly, inspires him and gives a vigour to his writing. There are 
two passages in the story which deserve special attention. Calvin 
Calyx’s method of dealing with an inebriate (the chief specific, we 
may mention, was water of the hottest, administered internally), and 
the account of the sale of slaves at a South Carolina plantation. The 
latter is a very striking scene. We would remind the author, if, as 
seems likely, he has made Richard Wilmer the mouthpiece of his own 
opinions, that any unsettling process which Byron’s writing effected 
was not an unsettling of belief—for this may be salutary—but of 
morals. 

Stories and Episodes of Home Mission Work. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—If we felt called upon to criticise this little 
volume, we might point out that it might have been more effectively 
arranged. As it is, we would say to our readers—open it where you 
please; if you come upon what great people, prime ministers, arch- 
bishops, and the like have said about the work, pass it by, and go on till 
you find, as you will very soon find, what the workers themselves say. 
{It must be a very hard heart indeed that will not be touched by 
‘some of these pitiful stories of ignorance and misery. No official 
machinery can deal with the mass of suffering which these pages—and 
they might have been multiplied tenfold—reveal. The work needed 
can only be done by the efforts of individual workers; and the 
object of this volume is to procure the means by which their number 
may be increased. 

Hard Lines. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. 
—Though Mr. Smart does not precisely relate 

“ How virtue wars with persecuting fate,” 


(Chapman and Hall.) 


his theme is not altogether dissimilar. Captain, commonly called 
Cis, Calvert, though he is not exactly an incarnation of virtue, is a 
‘decent young fellow, pursued by fate in the shape of two weaknesses, 
—a hankering after the excitement of the Turf, and a tendency to 
become the slave of a woman who chooses to make a fool of him. 
His fortunes and misfortunes Captain Smart describes with a certain 

‘ liveliness. We see him successively in a northern garrison town, in 
an Indian station (where, for sheer want of occupation, he takes to 
flirting far more zealously than discreetly), and finally in the Crimea, 
where he plays with tolerable success the réle of the dandy turned 
into a hero. The writer’s boldest stroke is where he draws the 
character of Lizzie Daveutry, a very dangerous femme incomprise, 
whom the hero meets in India. But he seems hardly able to make 
up his mind whether the woman was in earnest, and the very plain- 
spoken way in which she opens her mind to Captain Calvert cer- 
tainly comes upon the reader as a surprise. As novels go, there is 
nothing to which one need very strongly object in Hard Lines; but 
‘it lies wholly on a low level of life and thought. From beginning 
to end, there is nothing elevated about it. 

Undine, and other Stories. By Caroline Birley. (Heywood, Man- 
chester.)—These are pretty and well-told stories that Miss Birley 
has collected in this little volume. Perhaps the best of them is 
“Yes, or No?” It is not often, we fear, that a man who has once 
begun to be dishonest climbs again the upward path. There is 
very little to help him, if hedoes. But it is done in this story, and the 
doing of it is told in such a way as to call out our belief and 
sympathy. 

If only some one had thought three hundred years ago of the 
volume which we have now before us, The Family Register, by A. G. 
Taunton (W. H. Allen and Co.), we should be in possession of much 
interesting and valuable information now hopelessly Jost. Mr. Tann- 
ton has put together in a volume, which, to minimise the chance of 
loss, he has made of folio size, forms for the entries of births and 
baptisms, marriages and deaths, and burials. After these comes 
a blank genealogical table. It is not too late to begin. Most 
people know something, at least, of their family descent for two or 
three generations back, though the migratory habits which the 
scarcity of freehold tenure, among other canses, goes to produce, 
commonly interrupt such knowledge at no distant period. Let 
them begin by putting this down, and posterity will not fail, we feel 
sure, to be grateful. 

Professor Henry Morley has our best wishes for his Morley’s 
Universal Library (Routledge and Son),—a title, by the way, which, 
without the dijferentia of ‘‘ Morley’s,’’ has been used before for a not 
dissimilar undertaking. The volume now before us is Rabelais, 


awhich the editor has successfully adapted to the tastes of a less 
plain-spoken generation than that for which the jolly priest of 
Meudon wrote. 


We shall be curious to see what he does with 





a 

Dryden, and still more curious about Wycherley, an Ethiopian whoge 
skin, one would think, it must be exceedingly difficult to ch: 
Dryden and Wycherley, with Fielding and Colley Cibber, are to om 
present France, in the person of the dramatists whomn—go early dig 
our playwrights take to this practice—these writers “adapted.” 
Among the volumes in immediate prospect (it is arranged that th 
should appear every month, each with a short preface from the 
editor) are Bacon’s Essays, Defoe’s Journal of the Plague, and Butler's 
Analogy of Religion. The critiv’s task will happily be very easy, 

Dante's Divine Comedy: the Purgatorio. A Prose Translation, by 
the late William Stratford Dugdale. (Bell and Sons.)—Mr, W 
8. Dugdale had just finished this translation before the accident 
which terminated his life. It seems to be fairly literal, and at the 
same time can be read with some satisfaction. The original jg 
printed below, the text followed being that of Signor Brunone Bisnchj 
and there are notes explanatory of difficulties and allusions, The 
book will certainly be useful to students. 


Careers from English History: England and Spain. By 0, M. 
Yonge. (Macmillan.)—-Miss Yonge tells in her own vigorous style 
some forty stories belonging to the last period of the sixteenth 
century, and to the three years of the seventeenth century which 
brought Elizabeth’s reign to a close. ‘ England and Spain” is the 
title which she gives to her volume, and these two countries are 
certainly the chief actors in the drama which she describes; but 
France and Scotland also appear, for we have, among others, the 
tales of the “Kirk of Field” and of the “St. Bartholomew.” The 
stories are detached, but a sufficiently clear thread of history joing 
them together. Volumes such as this do not supersede the severer 
stady of history, but they make it very much more pleasant. 

Inchbracken. By Robert Cleland. (Wilson and McCormick, 
Glasgow.)—There is a purpose or sub-purpose of controversy in this 
story. The hero is a Free-Church minister, a very good fellow 
indeed, but, we are given to understand, not very wise, and in this 
respect a contrast to his father, who had seen no reason to follow the 
Seceders. The villain of the story is a most detestable hypocrite, 
who acts as clerk—or whatever the official may be called—to the 
Free-Church congregation. There is noth’ng especially attractive in 
this combination; and the story which is built upon it is of but 
small merit. The minister finds a child upon the sea-shore on the 
morning after a wreck, and the scandalous tongues of the village 
take advantage of this incident to fasten upon his blameless life the 
odiam that really is due to the misdoings of his clerk. Happily, 
there are better beings than this in the book. Some of the sketches 
of character are bappily touched, and the dialogue is commonly well 
mavaged. What is “stentorious breathing?” And is it a sign of 
approaching death? ‘ Stertorous,” we say, in these parts. 


CHILDREN’s Books.—Nothing could be more charming than 
the Verse books for Children, written by Juliana Horatia Ewing, 
pictures by R. André. (S. P. C. K.) There are six of them, “ Master 
Fritz,” a charming little parable of life, in which Mrs. Ewing cannot 
resist some sly strokes of satire at masculine selfishness; “ Soldiers’ 
Children,” in which, among otber things, Master Dick invents, with 
great credit to himself, a “Sunday-game”’ of soldiers; “Three 
Little Nest-birds” (which ought to be put by for next spring) ; “ Our 
Garden ;” “ The Doll’s Wash,” wherein certain young ladies learn by 
experience that “a week’s wash isn’t all play ;’’ and, perhaps, most 
delightful of all, “A Sweet Little Dear,” a true story, which might 
be matched in families without number, of a spoilt darling. We must 
give one specimen of Mrs. Ewing’s amusing recitative :— 

“¢Tf I should fail to be all a mother ought,—oh, how my head throbs 
when the dear child jumps ;’ and then nurse said, ‘ Ugh! 

“When you’re worried into your grave, she'll have no mother at 
all, and ’]] have to tumble up as other folks do. 

“© There’s the poor master at his wits’ end—a child’s not all a grown 
person has to think of—and Miss Jane would do well if she had less 
of her own way. 

“But there’s more children spoilt with care than the want of it, 
and more mothers murdered than there’s fo!k hanged for, and that’s 
what I say.’” 

A very true and sensible utterance of “nurse,’? as most fathers, if 
not most mothers, will allow. “ R. André” (for we know not whether 
we should say “Mr.” or “Miss”) has carried out Mrs. Ewing's 
ideas in a most satisfactory manner. Some little books which 
make up together “The Holly Series,” drawings by Ida Waugh 
(Griffith and Farran), are pleasing. The drawings are distinctly 
good, and the verses smooth and flowing. We have three numbers 
before us, Horatio Hamilton Harris, Little May, and The Christmas 
Carol; and there are three others.——The Snow Queen, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, illustrated by 'T. Pym (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.), comes with an introduction which ensures a welcome. The 
illustrations, too, though not equal in merit, are not unworthy of 
the letterpress. The little girl on p. 17 is excellent, while the 
three figures on p. 21 are somewhat stiff.——Perseus and the Gorgon 
slayer, Illustrated by T. R. Spence, the Tale told in English by W. 
J. Gordon. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The tale opens badly, with & 
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et 
false quantity, “Upon the cliffs of Seriphos,” a blunder which is 


sepeated more than once. The verse, indeed, is of the poorest 
quality, and would with great advantage have been exchanged for 
prose. The illustrations, though sometimes showing a certain pretti- 
ness, want dignity, and are more suitable for the “ Red Riding Hood” 
order of story-book than for a classical tale. ‘“ Andromeda Chained 
to the Rock” is perhaps the worst. The boat on p. 2 is hardly the 
ndpvat in which Danae and her child were exposed. As to the verse, 
one specimen will suffice :— 


«The tooth and eye were passing when Perseus seized them tight, 
And all the three gray Sisters deprived of wits and sight.” 


—We have also received Play-time, Sayings and Doings of Baby- 
lund, by Edward Stanford. (Chatto and Windus.) In The Boats of 
the World, described and depicted by “ One of the Craft” (Sampson 
Low and Co.), the sailing are better represented than the rowing- 
poats. Where is the “consummate flower” of rowing-boats, the 
University eight-oar? Generally, too, the rowers do not seem to be 
rowing. 

We have received from Mr. David Douglas, of Edinburgh, each 
in two volumes of a most convenient size, such as will lie easily on 
the open hand, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, and The Professor at the Breakfast Table, the “ author’s edition, 
with latest additions and illustrative notes,” as the title-pages 
inform us. 

















To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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GEORGE ELVASTON. By Mrs. Lopes,’ 


Author of ** Lady Ottoline,’’ &. 


‘* Plenty of incident......Mrs. Lodge is very eloquent, and writes with not alittle 
pathos and simplicity.’’—Atheneum. 
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3 vols. 
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TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, for November, 


Illustrated, price 6). ConTteNts:—SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS in 
LONDON. By Percy Fitzgerald.—The FULFORDS. A Complete Story. 
By Jean Middlemass.—The YO-SEMITE VALLEY. By C. F. Gordon- 
Caumming.—UNDER a BAN. By Mrs. Lodge. (Continued.)—The FIRST 
FIRE. By W. W. Fenn.—A COUNTRY COUSIN. A Complete Story. By M. 
E. Paxton, Author of ‘‘ Miss Elvester’s Girls.’’— A TRIP to BLACKWELL'S 
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SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 
MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.8.S.5 
Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes:—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.”” Similar testimonials from Ear! 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURCH STREET. 


CHOOL (259).—A Gentleman, with a very large Middle- 
class School in the Suburbs, wants a PARTNER, with a capital of about 
£1,500. A smaller share of profits might be arranged for less capital. No 
objection to a Foreigner.—Apply, SECRETARY, Scholastic, &c., Association, $ 
Lancaster Place, Strand, 
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_ RB. A. PROCTOR will give 
REE LECTURES, “Life of Worlds,” 
“The a and * The Moon,”’ in the TOWN HALL, 
KENSINGTON, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
November 12th, 14th, and 16th, at8 o’clock. Reserved 
seats, 58 5 second seat, 23 6d (three Lectures, 12s and 
63); pack seats, ls. Tickets at Austin’s Office, 
Piceadilly ; Marr ott’s, 295 Oxford Street ; and Wade’s, 
98 High treet, Kensington. ‘ 
Presiding at Exeter, October. 18th, Bishop Temple 
id:—“It seome] to him as if he understood the 
whole thing for the first time in his life. All the 
a ate parts of it he had heard before, but he had 
never before seen them so combined and so illus- 


trate WLEDGE. Edited by R. A. Proctor. Every 


i rice 2d. 
= of Lecture Tour, Mr, Joun Srvart, St. 


Leonard’s. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
“NEWMARCH MEMORIAL ESSAY.” 

The sum of £100 has been placed at the disposal of 
the Council of the Statistical Society by Mr. H. D. 
Pochin for an ESSAY in MEMORY of the late Mr. 
Wa. NEWMARCH, F.R.S.,— hignete 

“On the Extent to which Recent Legistation is in 
accordance with, or deviates from, the True Principies 
of Economic Science; and showing the Permanent 
Effects which may be expected to arise from such 
Legislation.” ; as . he 

The Council accordingly invite public competition 
for the Prize above-mentioned. 

Essays must be sent in on or before May Ist, 1884. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
ASSISTAN!'-SECRETARY, at the Office of the 
Society, King’s Colleze Entrance, Strand, London,W.C. 


DIRKENHEAD SCHOOL. 


A HEAD MASTER will be REQUIRED at 
Christmas for the above School, owing to the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. J. T. Pearse, M.A. He must he a 
member of the Church of England, and a Graduate 
in honours of Oxford or Cambridge University. The 
salary will be £300 a year, with capitation fees and 
residence, with boarding-house attached for 40 boys. 
The school buildings, lately erected, stand in six acres 
of ground, in a most healthy position, on Oxton Hill. 
Besides the above, they comprise the great school, 
with class-rooms, and a chapel.—Further information 
may be obtained from the Secretary, W. E. MILLS, 
49 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, to whom all 
applications are to be address d. 

LACKBURN HIGH SCHOOL for 

GIRLS — The post of SECOND MISTRESS 

will be VACANT at CHRISTMAS. Applicants must 

beable to teach sound elementary science. Salary, 

£120,—Apply, stating full particulars as to qualifica- 

tions and experience, to the HEAD MISTRESS, High 
School, Blackburn. 


URHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.-TYNE. 

An APPOINTMENT will be made to the Office of 
PRINCIPAL of the Durham College of Science, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on or about November 22nd. 
The Principal will also be Professor of Mathematics. 
The salary will be £700 a year, with the addition of 

‘ees, 

Testimonials to be forwarded to THEO. WOOD 
BUNNING, Esq., Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, on or before November 13th. 


ioe HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL for NURSES, Whitechapel, E. 

The NURSING LECTURES are given every 
WEDNESDAY, at 8 p.m. 

The First Course, on ‘‘The General Details of 
Nursing,” by Miss Liickes, Matron to the Hospital, 
commenced in August. 

Second Course, on ‘Elementary Anatomy and 
Sargical Nursing,” by Frederick Treves, E-:q., 
F.R.C.8., Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital, com- 
mencing November 7th, 1883. 

Third Course, on ‘Elementary Physiology and 
Medical Nursing,” by A. Ernest Sansom, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hosp‘tal, commencing in 
March, 1884, 

A limited number of Ladies admitted, on payment 
of half-a-guinea for each Course.—Apply to the 
MATRON. A. H. HAGGARD, 

Secretary. 


Gikts: GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi!dren would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
boon vad for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 
received. 




















OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr, and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 

Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 

Schoo], Addiscombe, Croydon. 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 


HOME for EIGHT STUDENTS, 
whose Parents wish them to attend College or 
Schools in Town, or to receive private lessons. 
Terms moderate. Quite near chief educational 
centres.—For particulars and references apply, Miss 
PRICE or Miss WOODS, 12 Beaumont Street, W- 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November lst,—Address, MANAGER, 











EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





next division. 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

The Right Hon. the 
Baggallay. 


Lord Justice 


the assured. 


surrender values. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


HE COLLEGE HALL of RESID- 
_ ENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS in LONDON, 
1 Byng Place, Gordon Square, close to University 
College. The Committee will be able to receive 13 
Students in the adjoining house, No.2 Byng Place, at 
the commencement of the January Term, 1884. 
Applications for admission to be made to the 
Principal, Miss Grove, 
ANNIE L. BROWNE, Hon. Sec. 


A CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
= NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £259,000. 
MoperaTE Premiums. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


\HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Mari 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eee woe £2, 
Capital Paid up... eco «as eee inn 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed pa ae . _ 809,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase anu sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





H OLLOWAY’S 


Pills; which will effect a happy revolution in the 


best efforts of science to subdue them, 





Ilfracombe, Devon. 


OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—AvrumNaL RemMEpDIES.—Towards the 
fall of the year, countless causes are at work to lower 
the tone of the nervous system, which will be followed 
by ill-health, unless proper means are employed to 
avert that evil. Holloway’s far-famed preparations 
supply a fau'tless remedy for both external and in- 
ternal complaints connected with changes of season. 
Allaffections of the skin, roughness, blotches, pimples, 
superficial and deeper--eated inflammations, erysi- 
pelas, rheumatic pains, and gouty pangs alike succumb 
to the exalted virtues of Ho loway’s Ointment and 


patient’s condition, though the symptoms of his dis- 
order are legion, and have obstinately withstood the 





HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


TINO CAPITALISTS and OTHERS 

REQUIRING SAFE INVESTMENT.— 
WANTED, THREE. GENTLEMEN, with not less 
than £5,000 each, to JOIN OTHERS contributing 
similar amounts, for the purpose of carrying out a 
thoroughly SOUND UNDERTAKING. There is no 
possibility of risk, and the minimum profit will be 
30 per cent. No financial sgents employed as inter. 
mediaries. Communication is direct with the parties 
immediately interested, and the fullest investigation 
is solicited. Principals or their solicitors only treated 
with.—Further particulars on application to Messrs, 
CHAMPION, ROBINSON, and POOLE, Solicitors, 
Moira Chambers, Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 








and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

ef all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, Mypaciurr BANBURY. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourn», Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA F ** Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGH’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dundriff ; Reatores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Ciuses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


rqy\O SUFFERERS from Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Shortness of Breath, &.— Mr, 
Jewell, M P.S., 151 London Road, Liverpool, writes : 
—‘* Mr. Oates suffered from asthma, but since taking 
your Wafers, he is no longer troubled with it. He 
takes them now occasionally for bronchitis, and 
shortness of breath, and difficulty of breathing, after 
taking cold, and finds the Wafers most valuable ; he 
has taken nothing else for 50 years, and believes he 
would have been dead long ago, but for their use ; he 
is now over 80 years of age, and is hale and hearty.”” 
They taste pleasantly. Price 1s ljd and 2s 9d per 
box, of all Druggists. 


FRY’S 
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AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





ties 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
T for NOVEMBER, 1883, price 2g 6a. URY, 
IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE (concluded), é 
Hight Hon. Barl Grey. (concladed), 

HE JEWS AND THE MALIcIous CHARGE 
— By the Rev. Charles H. i. Wrate 


.D. 
An ACADEMY OF LITERATURE FOR GREA’ 
By Sir Henry Taylor. 7 Barta, 
GREAT CITIES AND SocraL REForm :— 
(1.) By Lord Brabazon. 
(2.) By the Rev. Samuel A. Barnett. 
Tue FRENCH ARMY OF ToO-bay (with a Map). B 
Captain Norman. a 
BLUE-BLOODED Boys. By W. Jardine Smith, 
Lanp as Property. By Vis ount Lymington MP. 
Our ORCHARDS AND PaRAFFIN OIL, By the Rey. 
Henry P. Dunster. i 
Tue Sun’s Corona. By Richard A. Proctor, 
THE NEw DEPARTURE IN LEGAL REFORM (with g 
Map). By Montague Cookson, Q.C. 
Tue Progress OF DEMOCRACY 1N ENGLAND, B 
the Hon. George Brodrick. 7 
KEG@an PavL, TRENCH, and Co, London, 





‘MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic. 
Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high qu ility. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters. 


GRANT'S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachie of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
told by all Dealers. 


LIQUEURS. Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINSD. 


*,” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


! ° ee 
ld Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
mee, | OEE 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


GRANT'S 


TONIC 














WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 








BLAIR’'S GOUT PILLS. FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and | 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. | 

| 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the ciscase attacking 
any vital part. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 





Monthly, price Haif-a-Crown, 
5 omen CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


ConTENTS FoR NOVEMBER. 
CANADIAN HOME-RULE. By the Marquis of Lorne, 
THe Corrs aS A PouiTicaL Factor. By Sheldon 
Amos. 
Tue New Birtu OF CuRisTIAN ParLosopny, By the 
Rey. Dr. Barry. 
THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE War. By E, D, 
Godkin. 
RowertT BROwNING. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
HEREDITARY CONSCIENCE. By J. Allanson Picton, 
Our MERCANTILE MaRINE. By Sir Edward J. Reed, 





MApaGascar AND ITS Prospects, By the Rev. G, A, 
Shaw. 

Tue LEEDS CONFERENCE. Bv R. W. Dale. 

CoNTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN ITaLy. By 
Giovanni Bog ietti. 

ConTEMPORARY RECORD, 

Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood, 

New Books, 
IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, B.0, 





Now ready, price 6d. 


I ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 13, 
NOVEMBER, 
ConTENTS, 

Jack’s CourtsniP: A SAILor’s YARN OF Love AND 
SHIPWRECK. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 1-4, 
AN OPENING FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IN IRELAND. By 

Charles G. Leland. 
THE WILTSHIRE LABOURER. By Richard Jefferies, 
Love at First Sient. By the Author of “ Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal.’’ 
THE CHILDREN OF THE Mist. By E. Lennox Peel, 


oF Science. By R. 8. Ball, Astronomer-Royal of 
Treland. 
Vox Cramantis. By W. A. Sim. 
THE FOUNDERING OF THE ‘Fortuna.’ By J. Arbuth- 
not Wilson. 
London: LonaMANS, GREEN, and Co, 





Now ready (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 5. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 

NOVEMBER, 

ConTENTS. 

Tue Deanery BALL. Illustrated by W. S. Stacey. 
MADAME D’ARBLAY, 
ON THE DowNWARD SLOPE. 
THE Grant’s Rose. By the Author of “ Vice Versa.” 
Cnap. 13. A “* Thorn and Flower P.ece.’”’? Chap. 14. 
In the Spring. Chap 15. Harold Caffyn makesa 
Discovery. With Illustrations by W. Ralston. 
WONDERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
My Poor Wire.—I. Illustrated by William Small. 
A WaGon TRIP AT THE CAPE, 


London: SmitrH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 





(hoon QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 

312, is Published THIS DAY, 
ConTENTS. 

1. Epwarp Hawkins, Provost OF ORIEL. 

2. SocraLism IN ENGLAND. 

3. Sarnt TERESA. 

4, FUR SEALS OF COMMERCE, 

5. MARSHAL BuGEaup. 

6. EccLesiasticaL Courts ComMIssIoN, 

7. TRADE ROUTES TO CHINA AND FRENCH OCCUPATION. 

OF TonQvIN. 

8. DISINTEGRATION. 

JouHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, crown Syo, price 23 6d; post free, 23 94. 
ERE and THERE in GOD'S 
: GARDEN. By Fipeua. London: J. T. 
Hayes, 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PresipeENnt—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VicE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | — Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country aud ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 123. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s; to Members, 43. 
Prospectuses on application. 








Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE RELATION OF DARWINISM TO OTHER BRANCHES. 
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Just published, 8vo0, price 12s 6d, 
EVELATION and MODERN 
THEOLOGY CONTRASTED;; cr, the Simpli- 
Pt the Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. By the 
aty i A. Row, M.A., Prebend .ry of $t. Paul’s. 





By the Same, Third Edition, 8vo, price 12s 6d. 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED 
in RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT, (The 
Bampton Lectures for 1877.) 
« By far the most weighty volume on the Christian 
Evidences which we have read for some years,”’— 


Spectator. wht to b2 without f thi 
No clergyman onght to b3 without a copy of this 
eat wane aud timely work,”’—Bishop of Meath, in 
his Charge to Clergy, 1878. ae 

“The fullest and most able exposition we have ever 


t seen of the apologetic theology of this age.’’— 


Church Quarterly Review. 





Also. by the Same, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 
an Examination of the Internal Evidence for Our 
Lord’s Divine Mission. 

«The most complete example iu our language of an 
exceedingly important method of argument, which no 
other English apologist has grasped and stated so 
fully and so ably.”’—Literary Churchman. 





8yo, price 153, 
ERMAN CULTURE and CHRIST- 
IANITY; their Controversy in the Time 1770- 
1880. By JosEPpH GOSTWICK. 
« An instructive and most useful volume.”’—Literary 
Churchman. 





London: F. NorGate,7 King’ Street, Covent Garden, 
non: So — 
In 2 vols., price 15s. 
HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 
“Frequently brilliant, sometimes profound,”’— 


Manchester Guardiin, 
London: $IMPKIN, MARSHALL, aud Co. 











Just published, price Sixpence. | 
FRICA: a Quarterly Review and 
Journal. 
London: 8. W. Partripae and Co., 9 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

HE BOOK of A new 

Critically Revised Translation, with E says on 

Scansion, Date, &e., by G. H. Bareson Wricut, M.A., 

Queen’s Coll., Oxford, Head Master of the Govern- 
ment Central School, Horg Kong. 

Wituiams and Noxreare, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, Londen; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Snccess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBEeRT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; aud Srmpx1n and Cv., Stationers’ Hall 

ourt. 





Just ready, the Second Edition of 
OSTWICK and HARRISON’S 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE, 
price 10s, carefully Revised and Enlarged. A New 
Chapter is ad'ted on the Decennium 1873-1853, and in 
addition to the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there 
isa Second Index of the Titles of Books and of the 
Topics handled in the body of the work. 
WituiaMs and NorcGaTr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
a 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

entral Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— _ BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


TIME, for NOVEMBER, 
Now publishiug, price 64, 

Contains the continuation of the highly interesting 
Novels, A REAL Queen, by R. E. Francillon, and 
SILVERMEAD, by Jean M ddlemass; an Article on 
ParsIrat, by the Rev. H. R. Haweis; also the 
following :— 

Posiic Lisrartes. By A. T. Sibbald. 
Tae THREE Suitors. By Charles Harvey. 
Wuat’s in a NAME; oR, THE MaRsHTON SCANDAL. 

By R. A. Lea. 

Some Boox Frrenps. By C. W. F. Cooper. 
From THE Havamat (THE Hicu-Sona oF Opry). 

By Mark Mallett. 

Tae Havntep Forae. By Emily Beauchamp. 
Tur Manse Mountains. By M. Plummer. 

Now in preparation, an Extra Double Christmas 
Number, containing Stories by Mrs. HKiddell, J. 
Palgrave Simpson, and other well known Writers. 

London: Ketry ant Co., 51 Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., and all Booksellers. 


FLOWER MARKET for the 
J THAMES EMBANKMENT. — See _ the 
BUILDER (4d, by post, 43d); also Illustrations of 
oudoir in the Renaissance Style,” and “ Leys 
School, Cambridge ’’—Lord Salisbury on Artisans’ 
Dwellings—The Amalgamation cf the Gas Companies 
~-Camps and Castles of Warwickshire—The Arcbi- 
tectural Association Conversazione—The French and 
Flemish Exhibition—The Dudley Gallery, &¢.—46 
Jatherine Street, and all Newsmen. 











MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for NOVEMBER, 1883. No. 


DCCCXVII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 


Ancrum Moor: a Historicat Battap. By J.S. B. 
THE DovuBLEe GHOST WE SAW IN GALICIA, 
Tue FRENCH IN TONQUIN AND ANAM, 


Tue Basy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part IT. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
LETTERS FROM GALILEE —III. 

THE MILLIONAIRE.—Part VIII. 





Second Edition.—This Cay is published. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: an Autobiography. 


post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


My Education—My Mother—The General Post Office—Ireland; My First Two Novels—My First 
Success—‘‘ Barchester Towers ” and the “ Three Clerks ’?—‘ Doctor Thorne ;” ‘ The Bertrams ;” “ The 
West Indies and the Spanish Main’’—‘t The Cornhill Magazine ” and ‘* Framley Parsonage ’—“ Castle 
Richmond ;” ** Brown, Jones, and Robinson ;” “ North America ;’”’ “ Orley Farm ’—‘* The Small House 
at Allington,” ‘Can Yon Forgive Her?” “Rachel Ray,” and the ‘ Fortnightly Review ’— The 
Claverings,” the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” ‘ Nina Balatka,” and “ Linda Tressel’”?—On Novels and the Art 
of Writing Them—On English Novelis‘'s of the Present Day—On Criticism—‘ The Last Chronicle of 
Barset Os Leaving the Post Office ; ‘St. Paul’s Magazine ’’—Beverley—The American Postal Treaty ; The 
Question of Copyright with America; Four more Novels— The Vicar of Bullnampton ;” “ Sir Harry 
Hotspur';” “ An Editor’s Tales ;” “ Cxosar””—‘ Ralph the Heir ;” ‘Tue Eustace Diamonds ;” “* Lady 
Anna ;” “‘ Australia ’’—‘‘ The Way we Live Now” and “ Th3 Prim> Min’ster,” &e. 


2 vols. 


Fourth Edition.—This day is published. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. Illustrated, 
2 vols. post 8yo, 21s. 


_ “Brilliant and delightful...... It contains enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the produc- 
tion of a score of extraordinary novels,”’-—Athene um. 

“May be characterised as a novel of a thousind, if only for the fact that it may be read through 
consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure to the reader with every fresh perusal...... 
It is not as a story that ‘ Altiora Peto’ challenges warm admiration, bat as a brilliant picture of life and 
manners,’’—Spectator. 


This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS: or, the Waterways, 
Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CurisropHer Davies, Author of ‘‘ The Swan and her Orew.” 
Illustrated with 12 Full-page Plates, post 8vo, lis. 

“* He can hardly be so sorry t> return from one of his charming ‘ outings’ as all his readers must be 
to arrive at the end of his delightful book; like the immortal ‘ Oliver,’ we are inclined to ask for more.” 
—Whitehall Review. 

‘Rarely have we met with a work which has given us greater pleasure than this, and it is with the 
utmost confidence that we recommend it to the notice of our readers. ‘They will b> delizhtel with its 
treatment of a subject which bas paramount claims oa the interests of anylers.’’—Fishing Gazette. 


The LIBRARY EDITION—Mr. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, Part II., price 2s. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, 


Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and other Terms, numerous Familiar Terms, and 
a Copious Selection of Old English Words. To which are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper 
Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrases. By the Rev. James Stormontu, Author of 
“ Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language for Schools and Colleges,” &c. The 
Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev, P. H. Pep, M.A. Cantab. 

To be completed in TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS. 


This day is published. 


ALISON. By the Author of ‘‘Miss Molly.” ‘“ Delicia,” 


* Geraldine Hawthorne,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 25s 6d. 


Immediately will be Published. 


LUTHER, and OTHER LEADERS of the REFORMATION. 


By Principal Tuttocu. A New Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE LUTHER COMMEMORATION. 


Now ready, price 1s; or in cloth, 23, 


LUTHER, THE REFORMER. 


By Professor JULIUS KOESTLIN. 


*,* This particular Edition of Professor Koxstiin’s LIFE OF LUTHER has beon prepared by the 
Author at the special request of the Government of Saxony, who have ordered it to be distributed through all 
the Schools of the Kingdom in connection with the Luther Commemoration. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, J.imited, Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 


MARTIN 





At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


ARMINIUS V AMBER TI; 
His Life and Adventures. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
With Woodbury Portrait and 15 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 163. 


The TABLE-TALK of Dr. MARTIN LUTHER. 


Antique printing, feap. 12mo, parchmeut boards, 23. 
*,* An entirely New Selection and Translation by Professor G-bb. 


[Ready November 7th. 








Illustrated Catalogue, 56 pp., post-free. 


JT, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS, BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 





In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


P A R DB O N CEC OD. 


By A. M. HOPKINSON, Author of “ Waiting.” 





THE GREAT SOCIAL NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


In 8 vols., at all Libraries. 


THY NAME IS TRUTH. 


A New Novel of Great Political and Social Importance. 


By a NEW WRITER. 





London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street. 





NEW WORK BY LADY EASTLAKE. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 
FIVE GREAT PAINTERS: 
Six Essays, on Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert Durer. 
By Lady EASTLAKE. 


Reprinted, by perm ission, from the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 





London: LONGMAWNS and CO. 





ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 
Nearly ready, in crown 8yo. 
FROM DAWN TO THE PERFECT DAY. 
Sermons. 
By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., Author of “ Quiet Resting-places,” &c. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS; 
OR, 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 

















SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR NOVEMBER. 


This Catalogue contains the Surplus Copies of the Life of Bishop Wilberforce ; 
Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences ; Memorials of Mrs. Carlyle; Fanny Kemble’s 
Autobiography ; Mrs. Oliphant’s Literary History of England; Journals of Caroline 
Fox; The Golden Calf; Vice Versé ; Shandon Bells; All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men; and more than One Thousand other Recent Books, at the lowest current prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





es 
RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVE, 


BELINDA, 


Can now be obtained at every principal Lip, 
in the Kingdom, ie. 


————_____ 





BELINDA! 


THE New Novet by RHODA BROUGHTOy, 
ready at all Libraries, 





Rhoda Broughton’s Novels, 
Each, rrice 63. 
. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
. COMETH UP AS A FLOWER, 
. RED AS A ROSE IS SHR. 
|. GOODBYE, SWEETHEART, GOODBYr, 
. NANCY. 6. JOAN. 
. SECOND THOUGHTS. 


IO eB wo db 





NEW NOVEL OF THE DAYS OF THE REGENT, 


ABIGEL ROWE. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of “ Lady Grizel,”’ 
READY AT EVERY LIBRARY, 


ABIGEL |, ROWE: 


A Novel of the Days of the Regent. By Hon, 
Lewis WINGFIELD, 





Can now be obtained at every Library. 





The Hon. Lewis Wingfield’s New Novel, 


ABIGEL ROWE, 


Can be obtained at all Libraries. 





Two Porutar NovELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY 


AND 


JULIET. 





A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. 


This Popular Story, by E. Farrrax Byrryg, 
C an behad at every Library. 





CAROLINE FOTHERGILL’s 


PUT TO THE PROOF 
Is ready at all Libraries. 


Sister to Jessie Fothergill, the Author of 
** The First Violin.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New + Sens Street. 





Just published. 
By GREVILLE J. CHESTER, B.A., 


Author of “ Julian Cloughton, or, Lad- life j in Nor- 
folk ;’”’ *‘ Aurelia, or, the Close at Mixeter,” &c. 


EVELYN MAINWARING: 


A TALE OF HAMPTON COURT, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 61. 


ELLA CUTHULLIN, 
And other Poems, Old and New. 
Small 8vo, cloth, 53. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
London, Belfast, and New York. 





Nearly ready, demy 8vo, 21s. 
A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY, 


And of the Disturbances which accompanied it 
among the Civil Population. 
With 2 Maps, 6 Plans, and a Copious Index. 
By T. R. E. HOLMES. 


London: W. H, ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo 
Place, 8.W. 
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ee THIRD EDITION. 


NOW READY. 
ibrary 


|THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


— NOVEMBER. 2s Gd. 
CONTENTS. 


. LABOURERS’ and ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. By the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 
JOHNSON and CARLYLE: COMMON-SENSE versus TRANSCENDENTALISM. By W. J. Courthope. 
DBYE, SUBSIDIZING the AMEER. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. 
The TRANSFORMATIONS of CHIVALRIC POETRY. By V. Paget. 
The STATESMANSHIP of the STREETS. By an Old Diplomatist. 
— JTTALIANS and ENGLISH. By L. Villari. 
GENT, WILL NORWAY BECOME a REPUBLIC? By Carl Siewers. 


On the STUDY of CLASSICAL ARCHASOLOGY, By C. I. Newton, C.B. 
WILD TRIBES of the SIERRAS. By Miss C. I’. Gordon-Cumming. 
The INTERNATIONAL, and its INFLUENCE on ENGLISH POLITICS. By Philip H. Bagenal. 
CIVIL and RELIGIOUS MARRIAGE. By Gilbert Venables. 
a A “SOLILOQUY in SONG.” By Alfred Austin. 
CURRENT POLITICS. By the Editors. 





Hon, 
THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON AT BUXTON. 
“T have seen with great satisfaction that the Leader of the Conservative Party in the House of Lords has done something, by a paper 
veil in the National Review, to raise the political discussions which will take place during the Autumn from the usual barren and sterile topics 
vel, 


tothe discussion of one of the most important, and at the same time one of the most difficult, problems with which it is possible for statesmen 
todeal, viz.: the condition of the poor in our large cities.” 








: Opinions of the Press. 


Times. | Liverpool Courier. 

“The publication of Lord Salisbury’s article in the National Review has drawn 
general attention to the urgency of the subject of the housing of the poor in 
greattowns. It is excellent in itself, and it has been put forward very opportunely. 





A solution of a very important social problem, which affects at least one-half 
the population of the country.” 


— It has been a distinct stroke......Lord Salisbury has compelled even the most 
acrimonious of his political opponents to acknowledge that his treatment of the — : 
grave question of the housing of the poor has been dignitied, temperate, and Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
° sincere,” paneer ; oe ee . ; 
Will attract the attention of every one anxious to assist in the amelioration 
RNE, Standard. of the people, not simply because it is from the pen of Lord Salisbary, but 


“This pregnant and statesman-like paper should be read in its integrity by | because it deals with a great subject in a bold and practical manner.” 
every one who feels, or professes to feel, an interest in the welfare, the happiness, 
and the progress of the labouring classes,” 


“a | Edinburgh Courant. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Since the memorable day when Mr. Gladstone startled Europe and 
revolutionized the Eastern policy of England by his pamphlet on the 
‘Balgarian Horrorz,’ no English statesman has launched a manifesto that is 
likely to have such wide and permanent effects as that which Lord Salisbury has | 
published in the pages of the National Review.” P 
Freeman’s Journal. 


me ‘ Daily Chronicle. P ~ “Lord Salisbury’s earnest language and mastery of the subject confirm the 
In the article on the dwellings of the wage-errning classes which the | belief that he teel3 deeply the importance of the question, the treatment of which 
Marquis of Salisbury contributes to the November number of the National | by him is a most significant and salutary token tor the poor people, and is, too, 
Review, the whole subject is accurately and sympathetically dealt with. | the first attempt made on the Conservative side to indicate a policy, awaken acry, 


* | and inspirit a disheartened party.” 
Daily News. 
-s "The probing of the wound by such inquiry as Lord Salisbury suggests is the Englan d. 


first step to the application of the remedy or remedies, and this preliminary | 
operation cannot be undertaken too soon.” | 


‘The better housing of the lower classes is a matter of the most transcendant 
importance. Humanity would dictate it, but the best political science urges it 
also. The grea'est turmoils in a State are brought about when a few are well off 
and the majority wretced.” 


‘It is a source of the greatest congratulation to the Conservative Party that 
} . Lord Salisbury has taken up the vital question of the housing of the poor. Now 
Ory Saturday Review. | that Lord Salisbury’s great name and character are engaged to the work, we are 

“Lord Salisbury’s article on ‘Labourers’ and Artisans’ Dwellings’ in the | confidentthat a happier day will soon dawn for our industrious poor. That 
National Review is most opportune. Lord Salisbury neither sides with the | eminent statesman could not have given his brilliant powers to a nobler object.” 
complacent impotence of laissez-faire nor Peony the impotent rage ag of 
Pessimism. He shows what has been done, what remains to do or to ‘ 
attempt; and he does not even shrink from advising a wise expenditure of | Dublin Express. 
public money in the public interest.” | 


ae 
ee 


** Lord Salisbury’s article is the outcome of agreat mind and a great heart, and 
S tat | appeals touchingly to the heart and convincingly to the understanding. As such 
pectator. | it has already met with a welcome in all quarters, evenin those from which we 
¢__ Lord Salisbury’s anxiously-expected paper in the National Review upon | would have expected the very opposite reception.” 
Labourers’ and Artisans’ Dwellings’ is simple and straightforward.” 
Belfast News Letter. 


= . “Lord Salisbury’s article on the subject of Labourers’ and Artisans’ Dwellings “If Lord Salisbury were looking out for a policy, he could not have fixed ona 
in the National Review is a serious contribution to an important subject. Itis not | better......It i ubject that will gather round it a large amount of public atten- 
the least, and will not be the last of the endeavours to make this great question the | tion, and to which the wisest and best amoung us will point and say, ‘ Hereisa 
N Property of the Conservative Party.” problem worihy of a reforming statesman,’ ”’ 


Manchester Guardian. 








it Volume I. of the NATIONAL REVIEW, comprising the First Six Numbers, is Now Ready, price 17s 6d, in cloth. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 


Autobiography. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 16s. 


“The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, thau is presented 
by the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.””—LHdinburgh Review. 

“We should not know where to stop if we were to attempt to notice all that is 
instructive and interesting in this volume. It will be found equally interesting to 
students of human nature, to engineers, to astronomers, and even to archwologists. 
Among other merits, there are few books which could be put with more advan- 
tage into a young man’s hands, as affording an example of the qualities which 
conduce to legitimate success in work.”’—Quarterly Review. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New 


Edition. Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8vo, 63. 





DUTY : with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 


and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6:. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post Svo, 63. 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 


8vo, 63. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron Workers 


and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 


9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HINTS TO BIBLE READERS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, pp. 346, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


eS HINTS to ENGLISH READERS of 
the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. Joun A. Cross, M.A. 


“I do not know a more valuable intrcduction to the Old Testament for the 
young.’’—Dr. E, A. ABBOTT. 

“Mr. Cross has rendered a real service to the cause of Biblical learning.’”— 
Christian World, 

“This volume contains more informaticn within its very moderate compass 
than several pretentious bi-volumes of Biblical introduction that we could 
mention,’’—Academy. 

‘© Nota dry series of lessons on Biblical criticism, but a singularly interesting 
narrative, penetrated with a reverent and withal a fearless spirit.”—Saturday 
Review. 

** It is carefully and ably executed.”—Tablet. 

**We can very warmly commend this excellent book to these for whom it is 
intended, and more particularly to all persons whether clerical or lay who have 
to do with the instruction of the young in Bible history.’’—Scottish Guardian, 

**T know of no work of any German theologian which in so short a form, and 
in such simple language, gives such apt instruction upwn almost all the more 
important Old Testament questions,’’—Prof. A, KAMPHAUSEN, in the Theologische 
Literatur-zeitung. 

London: Lonemans and Co. 


COMMONWEALTH STATE-PAPERS, 1656-1657. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 706, price 15s, cloth. 


ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, during 
the COMMONWEALTH, preserved in the State-Paper Department of 
H.M.’s Public Record Office. Vol. X., 1656-1657. Edit: d by Mary ANNE EVERETT 
GREEN ; published under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the 
Sanction of H.M.’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

The present volume of the Calendar contains the papers of eleven months, July, 
1656, to May, 1657. Cromwell’s popularity was on the wane. The Parliament 
which began its sittings in September, 1656, passed an Act for the security of the 
Protector’s person, condemning all who plot against him and his government as 
guilty of high treason ; and they proposed to offer him the title of King, with the 
right of hereditary succession. This nearly cost him his life, for discontented 
army officers and fifth-monarchy men engaged in a double plot—to blow up 
Whitehall with gunpowder and to shoot the Protector on his way to Hampton 
Court. The whole Hou-e went to congratulate him on his escape, when the 
multitude so thronged towards the banqueting-house that the gallery on the 
top of the stairs fell, and in it 100 people, 20 being members of the House, and 
amongst them Lord Richard, the Protector’s son, but with little hurt. Among 
the notabilia is an interesting account in detail of the expenses incurred at 
the funeral of Charles I., proving that there was no disrespect shown to his re- 
mains. The volume contains a large quantity of new and interesting information. 


London: Lonemans and Co, and TruBNER and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 


Cambridge: MacmMILLaNn and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©, Biack, and DoveLas 
and Foutis. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 








ROFESSOR HEER’S PRIMEVAL WORLD of 
SWITZERLAND, with Geological Map and 560 Illustrations. Edited by 

JAMES HeEywoop, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S8. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s. 

Loudon: Lonemans and Co. 


THE “MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid 
the Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
Fall particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton, 
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GEORGE BELL AND Ssoyg 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown Svo, 83 6d, 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN GALLERIRg. 


a Critical Essay on the Italian Pictures at Munich, Dresde . e 
GIOVANNI MORELLI. Translated from the German by L. td Fn By 





3 vols, feap. 4to, Roxburghe binding. 


COLLIER’S HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMA 


POETRY to the TIME of SHAKESPEARE, and Anvnal: 
Restoration. New Edition, Revised. Uniform with Mr. Coline Stage tt 
The price of the remaining copies has been raised to £3 10s, nett . 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or scarlet cloth. 


COLERIDGE'S LECTURES and NOTE , 
SHAKSPERE and OTHER ENGLISH POETS, including Mr. Collier’ a 
script of the Lectures of 1811, now first collected. By T, Asuz, B.A pein 
of ‘Songs Now and Then.” Small post 8vo, 3s 61. 2 Sees Arathor 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CRUCE’S SHAKESPEARIAN #: Difficult Passagy 


in the Works of Shakespeare. The Text of the Folio and Quartos col 
with the Lections of Recent Editions and the Old Commentators Wi 
Original Emendations and Notes. By B. G. Kinnear. - 


**We opened this book with some misgiving, but were soon deli 
that we were in the hands of an able and acute critic. The ninth a otal 
which distinguished the early Shakespearean commentators is conspic 
throughout.’’—Atheneum, ous 


Small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MICHELET’S LIFE of LUTHER. Translated by 


W. Hazuirr. Revised Edition. 


The MOST COMPLETE EDITION ISSUED. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. In 38 vols. small post 8yp, 


3s6deach. Vol. III. Containing: SOCIETY and SOLITUDE—LETTRRS 
and SOCIAL AIMS—MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS (not contained in any 
other Edition)—and ADDITIONAL POEMS, (Just published, 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 53. 


DANTE’ IL PURGATORIO. A Literal Prog 


Translation. By W. 8. Duapate. With the Text of the Original collate 
with the Best Editions, and Explanatory Notes. 
Uniform Edition of the INFERNO, by Dr. CARLYLE, 5s, 
‘A few test passages will hardly do justice to the ease and excellence of Mr, 
Dugdale’s translation...... The main impression with which we lay down the work 
is that all lovers of Dante must welcome its appearance.”’—Academy, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


LEISURE HOURS in RUSSIA: By Wickham 


Horrmay, late Secretary, U.S. Legation, St. Petersburg, Autkor of “Camp, 
Court, and Siege.’”’ 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 


PAULINE CHRISTOLOGY: Examination of 


Romans ix., 5. Being a Rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. Gifford’s Reply. By 
BENJAMIN Hatt KENNEDY, D.D., Canon of Ely. 


G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


NOTICE. 


“THE ZOOPHILIST? 


“The ZOOPHILIST ” is the Organ of the Victoria Street and International 
Society, and of the Anti-Vivisection Cause in England. Itscontents are made up 
of Political and Scientific Articles, Reviews, Notes, and News, 








PusiisHep Montuty—Price 33d, Post Free. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—3s 6d. 





OFFICE :—1 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
AY &. 


ZOOPHILE.” 





“LE 


LE premier numéro du journal mensuel ‘‘ Le ZOOPHILE”’ était publié a Paris 
le ler Novembre, 1883, par la maison Firmin-Didot et Cie., (56 rue Jacob, a Paris) 

Le numéro contient 16 pages in-quarto, 

Le prix du numéro est de 25 centimes. Le prix de l’abonnement annuel est dé 
3 francs, 60 centimes, 

“Le ZOOPHILE” sera l’organe de la doctrine anti-vivisectionniste dans tow 
les pays ot la langue Frangaise est en usage. 

Ce journal contiendra des articles philosophiques, scientifiques, et littéraires sat 
la Vivisection des Animaux; ainsi que des notices et une revue des ouvrage 
traitant de cette question; il publiera une chronique des événements qui 87 
rapportent, tant en France que dans les pays voisins, 

“Le ZOOPHILE” demeurera strictement étranger A toutes les polémiqus 
d’ordre politique, philosophique, ou religieux. 





*,* Orders for England may be sent to B. BRYAN, 
Esq., 1 Victoria Street, 8.W. 
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a 
sMITH, ELDER, AND COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
atomy, Royal Academy of Arts ; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the 
Professor of Anata} iof Design, South Kensington; Professor of Surgery in 
Government — Thiversity College. 
20 Original Drawings on Wood by J. S. Cuthbert engraved by 
Iustrated by aieitee George Nicholls and Co. 





Photograph, small 4to, 1 


MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. 
« 4 handsome volume, which will no doubt prove acceptable to many of the 
t’s admirers. The extracts are chosen entirely from the writer’s verse, and, 
as they are arranged by Miss Eleanor Arnold, the book may be suppo:ed to have 
Mr. Arnold’s sanction.’’—Atheneum. 


Just published, handsomely printed and Log in cloth, pilt edges, with 


NEW VOLUME by Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 
Just published, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A BOOK of SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Miss 


worth—Mrs. Opie—Miss Austen. By Miss THackeray (Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie). Essays reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, 

“Mrs, R’chmond Ritchie’s sketches of her four sibyls are perso nal rather than 
literary...-.- Nobody is, perhaps, fitted to treat them more symp athetically than 
Mrs. Ritchie, and we need hardly say that she has touched the lights and shadows 
with apen which is at once delicate and discrimiuating.”’—Saturduy Review. 


POPULAR EDITION, ABRIDGED, with a NEW PREFACE. 
Ready this day, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA. An Kssay 


towards a better Comprehension of the Bible. By MatrHew ARNOLD, 


Just published, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and 


Captivity. Epitomised from ‘‘The Merv Oasis.” By Epmonp O’Donovay, 
Special Correspondent of the Duily News. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, in ONE VOLUME. 
Just published, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 61, 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, to which are added Fourteen Original Letters 
from J. 8. Mill, never before published. Edited by Horace N. Pym. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ** MEHALAH.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


JOHN HERRING: a West of England 
Romance. By the Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,.” 


The Times of October 27th says of ‘‘ John Herring :”’— 

“A powerful and interesting novel. The Eng'ish is admirable ; there is great 
freshness and vigour in the descriptions of scenery and character, and in the 
varrative there is abundance of invention, and many of the situations are ex- 
tremely dramatic But the mo-t original, and, perhaps, the most successful 

rt of the book is that which deals with the Dartmoor savages, Joyce Cobble- 

ick and her father...... How Joyce is reclaimed through her affections, and old 
Cobbledick still further degraded by contact with the ‘ beer and ’baccy ’ side of 
civilisation, is told in a manuver which of itself ought to mark out ‘ John 
Herring’ as a book of unusual originality and power.” 


EUGENIA: an Episode. By W. M. Harvivcz, 


Author of “ Clifford Gray.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Eugenia Brand has been drawn with all the lines and touches of pure and 
noble womanhood ; she is lovely, simple, faithful, and good.”’—Daily News. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


~ CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances, 

e recently added to their Factory, combine in their INSTRUMENTS 

durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and general 
excellence. 

Four Octaves (Table) 

Five Octaves 


» portable and never requires tuning + 10 Guineas, 
ma 13 


” ” ” 


” (Studio) ie aaa aga aa aa .. from 16 ,, 
From £1 11s 6d per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 

” (Yacht), with closing keyboard, in pine case tas ry a 

” - in American walnut case eas i ewe 28 an 

” 99 in oak case . 24 ee 


in black-and-gold case eco <n one on SO pa 
From £2 2s per quarter on Three- Years’ System. 
Seven Octaves, in pine and other cases, from 25 guineas, 
Tee From £2 7s 61 per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality, 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the Purchaser. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


LONDON : Regent Street, W. ; Bond Street, W. ; Moorgate Street, E.C. ; High 
Street, Notting Bill, W. LIVERPOOL: Church Street. And of their Agents at 
BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH ; and the 
Principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom, 


” ” 


RECENT BOOKS. 


NEXT WEEK. 
Crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth plain, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the 
Greeks to the Present Time. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Fairy-land of Science,” ‘* Winners in Life’s Race,” &c. 


The New Edition has been carefully brought up to the present state of informa- 
tion, especially as regards electricity and biology, in which such rapid strides are 
being made, and the final chapter has been in great part rewritten, 





Large post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 32s, 


A HISTORY OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “ Round about London,” “ Through London,” &e. 


**A book which cannot be neglected by any student of London history,’ 
Academy (HENRY B. WHEATLEY). 

“Mr. Loftie’s ‘ History of London’ is a thorough and scholarly piece of work.. 
Mr. Loftie has carefully brought together all that is known of the history of 
London, and has set it before the reader in a clear and attractive form.’— 
Contemporary Review. 

“The most complete and masterly bock of the kind that has recently come 
before us.’’—British Quarterly Review. 

“ Extensive erudition and soand judgment are found in combination with a 
most attractive and entertaining style.’”’-—Illustrated London News (G. A. 8.). 
‘Mr. W. J. Loftie’s ‘ History of London’ will take rank asa classic. Noone 
who is competent to judge will lay down the book without a feeling of admiration 
for the fulness and thoroughness of its author. Mr. Loftie has read widely and’ 
assimilated closely.”—World. 

‘“* A special feature is, of course, the exhaustive series of maps with which his 
publisher has, more suo, adorned the book, and which greatly help to its right 
understanding. For instance, we have maps of London before the houses, of the 
valleys of the West Bourne, Ty Bourne, Hole Bourne, and Fleet, of Roman and 
Saxon London, &c., while there are also several capital fac-similes of views, and 
each division of the suburbs has a reproduction of Rocque’s well-known map. The 
whole thing is done so well that the book will undoubtedly serve as a primer for 
those who take up the study of the antiquities of our greatest city.”’—Atheneum. 





Large post Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 


THE UNITED STATES, 


By Professor F. V. HAYDEN, 
Late Chief of the United States Geological Survey. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, 


**A volume of exceptional authority, while the popular style in which it is 
throughout compiled makes it interesting as well as useful. Maps and illustra- 
tions abound. Onur readers are chiefly concerned in Canada, and we can with 
safety recommend them, not only to read this book, but to keep it by them for 
reference. The rapidly increasing interest taken in Canada causes any one at all 
acquainted with that country to be again and again questioned upon all manner of 
points. Our own ‘ Letters tothe Editor’ are, week by week, evidence of the variety 
of questions asked on this subject, and it is not too much to say that Mr. Stanford’s 
*North America’ is really a compendium of information. In view of the visit to 
Canada next year of the British Association, we shall shortly reproduce what 
Professor Selwyn has to say to ‘ visitors.’’’—Canadian Gazette. 





Large post 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s, 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 
Their Past and Present State. 
By JOHN R. TUDOR (“Old Wick” of the Field). 


With Chapters on the Geology, by Bensamin N. Peacu, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., and 
Joun Horne, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.; Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by WILLIAM 
IrvINE Fortescue; and Notes as iy Flora of Shetland, by PeTer Wuire, 


“It would be difficult to find another section of the British Isles to which 
greater justice has been done than is done to Orkney and Shetland in this solid and 
handsome volume, Itis nota mere handbook for tourists ; it is something higher in 
its aim, and better in its accomplishment. It is a work of great and enduring value 
to the student of archxology, ethnology, and social develop t.”’—Scotsman 








Post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


THE SEA FISHERIES 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND : 


An Account of the Practical Working of the Various 
Fisheries around the British Islands, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BOATS, NETS, AND 
OTHER GEAR IN USE. 


By EDMUND W. H. HOLDSWORTH, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., 
Late Secretary to the Royal Sea Fisheries Commission, and 
Author of ‘‘ Deep Sea Fishing and Fishing Boats.” 

An admirable digest The book is written in excellent style, clear and con- 
cise, well balanced, and up to date ; of convenient size to be carried in the pocket 
and provided with a good index, we can strongly recommend it.’’—Nature. 

“It may be safely recommended to those who are desirous of having in a handy 
form a reliable account of the British fisheries, and the modes of capture adopted 
by the fishermen.’’—Field, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO0.’S LIST. 


“Tt is undoubtedly the best of sixp2nny illustrate1 magazines.’”’—Athenwum, 

** A very exc llent return for sixpence...... There has never been seen anything 
like it for the money.’’—World. 

** People are accustomed to expect a good deal for sixyence, but this should 
satisfy the most exigeant,””—Standard. ; 

“It marks an epoch in the history of periodicals. It offers to the million a 
combination of the best in art and literature.”—Journal of Education. 

THE NEW SIXP?ENNY MAGAZINE. 
No. 2 NOW READY, super-royal 8vo, price SIXPENCE, 


The English Llustrated flaqasine. 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1833. 
1, ‘THE MILLER’s CourtsHiv.” Engraved by O. Lacour, from a drawing by R. 
W. Macbeth, A.R A. (Front spiece.) 
2. In THE Fens. With Illu-trations by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 
3. THE BaNQueTTING House aNp OLD WuHITEHALL. Austin Dobson. With 
Illustrations. 
4, Brass Work aT BrrmMincHam. Bernard H. Be ker. With Illustrations by 
A. Morrow. 
5. Tue Litrie ScHooLMASTER Mark: A SprritvaL Romance. J. H. Shorthouse 
(Author of ** John Inglesant’’). 
6. OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QueEsTION. (Conc!uded.) T, H. Huxley, P.R.S. 
With an ILnstration. 
7. Tue ARMOURER’S PrentICES.—Chapters 3-45. Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Ornaments, [nitT1aL LetTErs, &e. 


Mr. MACKENZIE WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 

GYPT and the EGYPTIAN QUESTION. By D. 
MackenzigE Watuace, M.A., Author of “ Russia: a Six Years’ Resid- 
ence,” &c. 8vo, 143. 

** Any one who wishes to understand the difficult task which England is 
attempting to perform in the reorganisition of Egypt cannot do better than 
devote a few hours to a careful study of his interesting book.”—Atheneum. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s 61 SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Professor SEELEY'S NEW BOOK. 

HE EXPANSION of ENGLAND. ‘Two Courses of 
Lectures. By J. R. Seetry, M.A, Regins Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Gaius College, 
Fellow of the R»yal Historical Society, and Honorary Member of the 
Historical Society of Mas:achusetts, Crown 8yo, 4s 61. 

‘*The lectures contained in ths volume deal with various parts of a 
great subject, one which, in all its | earings, is among the most important 
in the modern history of the world—to us, indeed, the most important of 
all.”’—Morning Post, 


GREAT TREASON : a Story of the War of Independence. 
By Mary A. M. Hoprvs. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 93. 

“‘ Miss Hoppus tells a story of the American War of Independence in a 
characteristic and attractive style, which accommodates itself both to the 
time and the scene, without affectation or extravagance. History and 
fiction are adroitly blended, avd it is difficult to say which part of the tale 
is the more interesting.’’—Atheneum. 


IFE of GOETHE. By Hertnricn Dinrzer. Translated 
by T. W. Lysrer, Assistant-Librarian, National Library of Ire!and, With 
Illustrations, 2 vols. Crown 8 yo, 213. 

Mrs. MOLESWOR7TH’S NEW BOOK. 

WO LITTLE WAIFS. By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author 
of ‘ Carrots,’”’ ‘‘The Cuckoo Clock,” * Rosy,’ &c. With Illustratious by 
Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 43 61. 

By the same Author. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo, 4s 61 each. 

*‘ Mrs. Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing for children.””—Spectator, 
The TAPESTRY ROOM. TELL ME a STORY. 
GRANUMOTHER DEAR. A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 

The CUCKOU CLOCK. In crown 8vo, 43 64. 
ROSY. | SUMMER STORIES for BOYS and 
**CARROTS.” GIRLS. 


Medicine. By B. W. Ricwarpsoy. M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Hon. Physician 
to the Royal Literary Fund, Author of ‘‘ Diseases of Modern Life,” ‘On 
Alcohol,” &c. 8vo, 25s. 
Ready next week, in 14 vols. 18mo, pater covers, 1s each; or cloth binding, 1s 6d. 
a] 


—_—* JAMES’S NOVELS and TALES. 


PORTRAIT of a LADY. 3 vo's. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 2 yols. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1 vol. CONFIDENCE, &e. 1 vol. 
DAISY MILLER, &e. 1 vol. SIEGE of LONDON, &. 1 vol. 
— of the FUTURE. 1 ~~ INTERNATIONAL EPISODE, &c. 
vol, vo!" 
Sixth Edition, Revised. 
ANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the Right Hon. 
Henry Fawcett, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Univers'ty of Cambridge. S xth Edition, 
Revised, with a New Chapter on ‘ State Socialism and the Nationalisation 
of the Land;” and an Index. Crown 8vo, 124, 

“The views of a leading statesman of the day on questions of practical 
polit'cs have an interest of their own, and many will be glad to learn what 
the Postmaster-General has to say about the nationalisation of land and 
free education...... But it is not only in the special treatment of questions of 
the day that the practical politician is to be seen. It is the distinguishing 
feature of Mr. Fawcett’s treatise that illustrations are throughout drawn 
from actual events.””—Times 


By the Hon. Lady WELBY-GREGORY. 

INKS and CLUES. By the Hon. Lady Wetby-Grecory. 
Second Edition, Revised, with Notes, Additions, and Appendix, Crown 8vo, 
red edges, 63, 

“‘ This is a very remarkable took, full of spiritual insight and intensity. 
nee It is througbout bathed in a spirit of an intense religious life, and is 
full of suggestiveness of the highest realisations of the spiritual faith.”’— 
British Quarterly Review. 

**Ts a valuable c ntribution to the literature of the spiritual l'fe, and one 
which we trust will go far to fulfil the aspiration of its name, in these days 
of bewildering discord among Christians,”’—Guardian. 


WV ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 289, for NOVEMBER, 


price ls. 





The AMERICAN, 2 vols. 
The EUROPEANS. 1 vol. 





ConTENTS. 
Tue HOUSING OF THE LONDON Poor. 
SENILIA: PROSE POEMS BY IvaAN TURGENIEF, 
Tue LABOURER AND THE FRANCHISE. 
JERSEY. 
ANOTHER Worp ON INDIAN LEGISLATION. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THe Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 57-39. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 





ar 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


Tue RapicaL ProgkamME.—IV. The Agricultural Labourer. 
hes RrSTORATION IN Eaypt. By A. Beaman. 

COTCH UNIVERSITIES: THEIR FRIENDS AND Fors. By Profess ‘ 
BaZAINnE’s VINDICATION. By Archibald Forbes, , ae ae Nichol, 
A Mont in CONNEMARA, By Samuel Laing, M.P. 

ELECTIONS OF THE Future. By J. E. Gorst, Q.C., M.P. 
Tue Porrtican Conpirion or Spain. By Sefiur Don Lanreaho Figuerola 

Ports or To-Day. By W. L. Courtney. is ¢ 
IRELAND AND THE Tory Party. By T. M. Healy, M.P. 

THE TRUSTEESHIP OF THE SUEZ CANAL. By Charles Waring. 
Home AND Foreign Arrairs. 1. Politics. 2. Finance. ~ 


REVIEW, 





HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. By G. w. 


Ruspen, Author of “ History of New Zealand.” 8 vols, dem 
8vo. [Newt week, 


The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Emite pe Lavetrys. Translated by Atrrep 
W. Pottarp, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, 
[Nearly ready, 


DOWN SOUTH. By Lady Durrvs 
Harpy, Author of ‘‘Through Cities and Prairie Lands.” Demy 
8vo, 14s. 


“Whoever wants to learn more of these delightful and interesting places, or of 
the exquisite inland lakes and rivers of this beautiful tropie:] district, cannot do 
better than turn to Lady Datfus Hardy’s own amusing page, and he will not 
regret the time he speuds upon a very instructive and interesting volume,”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


An ELECTION MANUAL. By J. E. 
Gorst, Q.C., M.P. Containing the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act, 1883, with Notes. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


“In this little manual Mr. Gorst—who from his long electioneering experience 
is well qualified to write on the subject—evolves light out of the foggy measure, 
and both candidates and voters owe him a debt of gratitude for the clear way in 
which he tells them what they may and what they may not do.”’—Vanity Fair, 


The LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. 


By Joun Mortey. New Edition, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 616 
pages, 7s 6d. [ Now ready, 


LACORDATRE’S CONFERENCES. 
Jesus Christ; God; God and Man. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s. [Now ready. 


The WILL-O’-THE WISPS. A Tale 


from the German. By C.I. Hart. With 20 Full-page Illustra. 
tions, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [ Newt week, 





NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. MRS. CHETWYND. 


A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Cuetwynp, Author of ‘‘ The Dutch Cousin.” 3 vols. 
[On Monday. 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


HARD LINES. By HAwtey SMart, 
Author of “Breezie Langton,” “At Fault,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Tt is just as good as everything else which Captain Smart writes. It is full 
of wit, repartee, and the delightful humour which pervades every page this most 
prolific writer pens...... The theme is new, and the plot excellent.”—Whitehall 
Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. By Mrs. 
LeirH ApaAms, Author of ‘Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” &c. 38 
vols. 


“Not only is the plot extremely good, the character-drawing greatly above the 
average, but the book has a still higher merit. It is exceptionally pure and 
healthy in tone, and will take its place in the first rank of works of fiction.”— 
Morning Post, 


BISHOPSPOOL: a Romance of the Last 


Generation. By Wittiam Renton. Demy 8vo, 143. [This day. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


With 53 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth. 


AMONG the INDIANS of GUIANA. Being 


3, chi-fly Anthropologic, from ths Interior of British Guiana. By 
— [Next week. 





F. m Turn, M.A., Oxon. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 36s. 


The VOYAGE of the JEANNETTE. The 


Ship an Ice Journals of Lieutenant-Commander Grorer W. DE Lona. Edited 
by his Wife, Emma DE Lone. 
“here is much to interest the student of humanity in these. faith'ully-kept 
nals......No one can real these volumes without admiring the man’s 
oar siasm and uoble-mindedness, his determination, clear-headedness, and self- 
ea his eare for the men under his charge, and his unflinching adherence 
Panty, s0 long as he could hold a pencil.” —Times. 


People’s Edition in 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, with Portrait, 63. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY: his Letters and 
Memories of his Life. Edited by his Wire. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


ROMAN CIVIL LAW. An Aid to the Study 


of Scientific and Comparative Jurisprudence. By Professor SHELDON Amos, 
Author of “ The Science of Polities,’’ &e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


WALTER BaGEHOT. 


By the late 


Crown 8yo, with 47 Weodecuts, cloth, 5s. 


The ORGANS of SPEECH, and _ their 


APPLICATION in the FORMATION «f ARTICULATE SOUNDS. By 
Professor VON MEYER, [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES: a 


Contribution to the History of English Poetry. By Epmunp W. Gossr, 
Author of ‘‘ Studies in Northern Literature,” &. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 63. 


SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morris, Author 


of “ The Epic of Hades.” 


18mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 63. 
OLD-WORLD IDYLLS, and other POEMS. 
By Austin Doxson, Author of “ Vignettes in Rhyme,” &ec. 


“Will impress all classes of readers with the fact that here is a poet who is 
fine and distinguished, and yet popular and amusing.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


The WIND and the WHIRLWIND. By 


Witrrip Scawen Buvunt. 


Parchment, 63; vellum, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH LYRICS. 


“Tt may be as well stated at ence that the book before us is a very delightful 
bock, giving, perhaps, more completely than the ‘Golden Treasury’ itself, the 
characteristic wealth of that wonderful and in no other language equalled store- 
house, the ‘Corpus Poetarum Lyricorum’ of England.”"—Pall Mall Gaze‘te, 


[THe ParcrMENT LIsBRary, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The CASTILIAN BROTHERS— 


CHATEAUBRIANT—WALDEMAR: Three Tragedies. And The ROSE of 
SICILY : aDrama. By the Author of “ Ginevra,” ‘‘ Herman Waldgrave,”’ &c. 
Third Editiou, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HASKA;a Drama in Three Acts (as Repre- 


sented at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, March 10th, 1877). By Henry 
Spicer, Author of ‘‘ Otho’s Death-wager,” &c. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to COMPARATIVE 


MYTHOLOGY and FOLK. By the Rey. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The POPULAR LIFE of BUDDHA, con- 


taining an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. By Artur LILLIE, 
-R.A.S, 


Demy 8vo, ls. 


ON the POWERS of the ALPHABET. 


A Tonic Scale of Alphabetic Sounds, By THomas Gorpon Hake. 


I. 


Small crown Syo, cloth limp, 23. 


ESSAYS on DIET. By Francis Witttam 


NEWMAN, 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


"a i 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 18, 

NOVEMBER. Price Sixpence, 

ConTENTSs, 

Jack’s Courtsute: A Sartor’s YARN OF LOVE AND SHIPWRECK. 

Ruszell. Cuaps, 1-4, 
AN OPENING FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IN IRELAND. 
THE WiLTsurRE Larourser. By Richard Jefferies. 
Love at First Sieur. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 
THE CHILDREN OF THE Mist. By E. Lennox Peel. 


THE KELATION OF DARWINISM To OTHER BRANCHES OF SCIENCE. 
Astronomer-Royal vf Ireland, 


Vox Cramantis. By W. A. Sim. 

THE FOUNDERING OF THE ‘ Fortus:.’ By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
“Sir Hinary’s Prayer.” By Miss Lydia E. Becker. 

AT THE Docks: AN APPEAL. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, Passages 


from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. By the late Sir 
WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWwELt, Bart. With numerous Lilustrations engraved 
on Wood, including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of Armour, 
Weapons of War, Costumes, &c., from Authentic Contemporary’ Sources. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, 423, 

*,* The Folio Edition is now out of print. 


LUTHER, a SHORT BIOGRAPHY, reprinted 


by Permission from the Contemporary Review. By James ANTHONY FROUDE, 
M.A. Crown 8yo, ls. 


The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 


Jutivs Korestim. Translated from the German. With 4 Fae-similes in 
Lithograpby and about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Authentic 
Sources, Large crown 8vo, lés. [On Wednesday neat, 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. Atrrep Epnrersuerm, M.A. Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., 
Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincolu’s Inn, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


ZELLER’S HISTORY of ECLECTICISM 


in GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by Saraz 
F, ALLEYNE. Crown 8yo, 103 6d. 


The STORY of MY HEART: My Auto- 


biography. By RicHarp JEFFErtes, Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,’”? 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
**A singular and in some respects remarkable work.”—Derby Mercury. 


FLOWERS and their PEDIGREES. By 


Grant ALLEN. With 50 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson, 
Crown Syo, price 7s 6d. : 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of 


EDINBURGH during its First Three Hundred Years. By Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 36s. 
LIn November. 


SCRAPS; or Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes 


from Memories of my Earlier Days. By Lord Sattoun. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 18s, [On Wednesday newt. 


HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA, or 


Order of St. John of Jerusilem. By WuitwortH Porter, Major-General, 
Royal Engineers. Revised Edition, with Portraits, Maps, and other Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 21s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the First to tue Outbreak of the Civil War. By Samure. Rawson 
GaRDINER, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. In course of publication monthly, to be 
completed in 10 Volumes, price 63 each. [Vol. VI. on December Ist. 


JAMES MILL; aBiography. By ALEXANDER 


Barn, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOHN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections, By ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 23 6d. 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS; Leonardo da 


Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert Diirer. By Lady EasTuaxke, 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 163. 


COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING; a Manual 


of Domestic Feonomy for Large and Small Families. By Mrs, Henry REEVE, 
Fourth Edition, Plates and Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By W. Clark 


By Charles G. Leland. 


By R. S, Ball, 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHOM NATURE LEADETH. 


Hatton. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn, 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &¢. Reprinted from Longman’s Magazine. 
3 vols., 21s. 


IN the CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Brer 


Harre, Author of “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &. Reprinted from 
Longman’s Magazine. 1 vol., 2s, boards; or 2s 6d, cloth. ; : 
[This Work is Copyright. 


By G. Norn 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 








A NARRATIVE of EVENTS connected 

“with the Publication of the “TRACTS for the TIME3.” With Intro. 
_g™ duction and Supp’ement exten*ing to t.e Present Tim». By WILLIAM 
4 Patmer, Author of * Origines Liturgice,”’ &. Crown 8vo, 73 61. 


‘ fPHOUGHTS upon the LITURGICAL 


-, GOSPELS for the SUNDAYS, one for each day in the yerr. With an Intro- 

uty Suction on their Origin, History, the Modifications made in them by the 

WW 22Reformers and by the Revisers of the Prayer-book, the honour always paid 

to them in the Church, and the proportions in which they are drawn from 

the Writings of the Fuur Evangelists. By Epbwarp Merrick GouLsorn, D.D., 
D.C.L., Dean of Norwich, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 163. 


A REVIEW of the BAPTISMAL CON- 
TROVERSY. By J. B. Moztey, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regins Professor of Divinity iu the University of Oxford. Second Edition, 
crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


A COMMENTARY on the OFFICE for the 


MINISTRATION of HOLY BAPTISM. I'lnstrated fr»m Holy Scripture, 
Ancient Liturgies, ani the Writings of Catholic Fathers, Doctors, and 
Divines. By the Rev. H. W. Pererra, M.A., M.R.I.A., formerly Scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, 14:. [Nearly ready, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


JOHN KEBLE, M.A., Author of “The Christian Year.” Crown 8vo, 33 61. 


Uniform with the above. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


H. P. Lrppon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


Uniform wit the above. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


Epwarp Bovvertr Pusey, D.D.. late Rezins Professor of Hebrew, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


OF the FIVE WOUNDS of the HOLY 


CHURCH. By Antonro Rosmini. Edited, with an Introduction, by H. P. 
Lrppon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS. By the Rev. E. B. 


Pusry, D.D. Ed:ted, with a Preface, by H. P. Lippon, D.D. Royal 32mo, 
2s 61, 


The APOSTOLIC LITURGY and _ the 


EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. Being a Commentary on the Epistle in its 
Relation to the Holy Eucharist, with Appendices on the Liturzy of the 
Primitive Church. By Joun Epwarp FIELD, M.A., Vicar of Benson, Crown 
870, 123. 


LOGIC and LIFE, with other Sermons. 


By the Rev. H. S. Hotzanp, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


** Some of these sermons are as powerfnl as any preached in this generation, 
and, indeed, full of genius, original thought, and spiritual verasity. Of the first 
three, it would be hard to speak in terms too high.’’—Spectator. 


“ There [two last name] sermons exhihit at the full the real grevtness of Mr. 
Holland’s power—his originality, his insight, his range of experience, observation, 
and sympathies; and, above all, his never-failing elevation of spir'tual feeling 
and judyment, speaking in language brilliant, forcible, copious, rising often to 
splendour and magnificence.” —Church Quarterly Review. 

‘« The sermons are thoughtful, earnest, and often eloquent ani powerful, They 
fully bear out the high reputation Mr. Holland ha: obtained as a preacher of con- 
a acceptableness and influence with hearers of education and culture.” — 

uardian. 


The ORGANISATION of the EARLY 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bimpton Lectures for 1880. Py 
Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, Grinfield Lecturer 
in the Septuagint, Oxford, and Rector of Purleigh. Second Edition, 
revised, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The CHURCH and the MINISTRY. A 


Review of the Rev, Edwin Hatch’s “Bampton Lectures.”’ By the Rev. 
Cuar.rs Gore, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; Vice-Principal of 
Cuddesdon Theological College. Second Edition, 8vo, ls 61. 


FIVE MINUTES: Daily Readings of 


Poetry. Selected by H. L. Sipnry Lear, Editor of ‘For Days and Years,” 
Autbor of ‘‘Christian Biographie:,” &c. 16mo, 3s 6d, 


“ As a whole, we can heartily commend the collection as well chosen and taste- 
fully printed.’’—Spectator. 


“« The selection displays wide reading and cultivated taste.”—Church Times, 
** This is one of the most pleasant and novel books of selected verses we have 
yet seen.”—Church Review. 


“Every one of the pieces selected contains some striking and beautiful 
thought.’’ Bookseller, 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of CO 


PRAYER. Being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commen 
Devotional System of the Church of Englani. Edited by the 
Henry Bivnt, D.D., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ History of the Reformat 
Annotated Bible,’’ &. New and Enlarged Edition. Quarto, 
bound in morocco, 31s 6d. 


The reception which ‘* The Annotated Book of Common Prayer” 
during an issue of eight editions in sixteen years has led the Publishes 2 pith 
that a new edition, carefully revised and enlarged, in accordance with 
vanced knowledge, would be acceptable. The present edition has therelant 
prepared with, among others, the following improvements :— Te been 


1. A thoroughly trustworthy text of tho whole Prayer- 
hitherto been accessible, . een ea has not 


tary on the 
Rey, Tony 


on,”? « 
2ls, or be 


2. A much enlarged Introduction, embracing in a compact form 
-known respecting the history of the Prayer-book. , sea is now 


3. The Epistles and Gospels, with all other portions of Holy Scripture, 


printed at length. are tow 


4, The Notes on the Minor S.ints’ Days have been carefully reyi 
mosé cases re-written, . mee trea ia 


it is hoped that they may introduce the work to a still larger cire’e of ¢ 
desire to have a full and exact Hi-torical, Ritual, and Theological Commenta; 
ou the Devotional system of the Church of England. To facilitate this objea, 
the volume is published at the very low price of Oae Guinea, " 


LECTURES and other THEOLOGICAl 


PAPERS. By J. B. Mozcey, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Rezius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 8v0, 103 6. i 


The ONE MEDITATOR: the Operation of 
the Son of God in Nature and Grace. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1832, 
By Peter GoutpsMITH MeEpp, M.A., Rector of North Cerney, Hon, Canon ot 
St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


MODERN LAODICEANS, and other 


Sermons. Chiefly preached to Bradfield Boys. By the Rev. HERBeERt 
Branston Gray, M.A., Warden of Bradfield College. Crown 8yo, 53. 


CHURCH ORGANS: their Position and 


Construction. With an Appendix, containing some Account of the Medimyal 
Organ Case still existing at Old Radnor, South Wales. By Frepericz 
Heatucore Sutton, M.A., Rector of Brant Broughton. With numerous 
Illustrations, Third Edition, demy 4to, cloth, 103; or in paper boards, 7s 6d. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS on EVERY 


VERSE of the NEW TESTAMENT, ByaCuerayman. With a Preface by 
H. P. Lippon, D.D, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8yvo. 


Vol. I. The HOLY GOSPELS. Third Edition, 4s 6d. 


Vol. II. ACTS to REVELATION. (Nearly ready. 


IS the USE of the VESTMENTS under the 
ORNAMENTS RUBRIC PART of the DISCIPLINE which this CHURCH 
has RECEIVED? Letters between the Rev. H. M. FLETCHER, M.A, 
Rector of Grasmere, and E. B. WHEATLEY BALME, M.A. With Frontis- 
piece, small 4to, 43 6d. 


COUNSELS of FAITH and PRACTICE. 


Being Sermons preache 1 on various oce1sions by the Rev. W. C. E. Newsott, 
M.A, Vicar of St. Mathias, Malvern Link. 8vo, 73 61. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE; a 


Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Stpney Lear, Author of * Christian Bio- 
graphies,” &c. Secon! E lition, crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of the BOOK 


of COMMON PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations— 
The Elizy ethan Reiction—The Caroline Settlement. With Anpendices. By 
HERBERT MortimMER Lucxocs, D.D., Canon of Ely, Princ’pal of the Theo- 
logical College, and Examining Cuaplain to the Bishop. Second Elition. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


“This able and helpful book—recommending it emphatically to all educated 
members of the entire Anglican community.’’—Church Quarterly Review, 


““We heartily commend this very interesting and very readable book.”— 
Guardian, 


AFTER DEATH: an Examination of the 
Testimony of Primitive Times respecting the State of the Faithfal Dead, 
and their Relationship to the Living. By the same Author. Fuurth Editiov. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


“The deeply interesting volume.”—Church Quarterly Revizw. 





** This comprehensive and scholarly book.’’—Guardian. 
**Few more helpful ‘stand-byes’ in these troublous times.”’—C iurck Times. 
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While these improvements do not interfere with the value of the older editions, — 
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